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Water Crisis in Northeastern 
United States 


Statement by the President Upon Extending the Drought 
Disaster Declaration for Portions of New Jersey, 


New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 
August 19, 1966 


President Johnson today extended to March 15, 1967, 
the drought disaster declaration for certain portions of 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 
The original declaration expired on August 18. 

Following is a text of his statement: 


A year ago the Northeastern United States was threat- 
ened with disaster as a result of 4 years of unprecedented 
drought. To map out a plan of action, I met with the 
Governors and mayors concerned. 

We laid out a five-point plan. 


First, I took action to declare as a drought disaster area 
the portions of New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware within the Delaware River Basin and its service 
area. 

Second, I authorized emergency action to meet the 
critical water crisis in northern New Jersey. 

Third, we reached agreement on a “strategic water 
bank” for reserve use of New York or Philadelphia, 
as determined by the Delaware River Basin Commission. 

Fourth, provision was made for speeding up construc- 
tion of the Philadelphia-Torresdale water intake. 

Finally, and in many ways most important, the Gover- 
nors and the mayors of the drought-stricken areas increased 
their efforts to conserve their existing water supplies. 

In addition, Federal agencies have provided continu- 
ing assistance to both urban and rural drought-stricken 
communities. 


The drought has continued. June and July of this 
year have been especially hot and dry. The drought 
region now extends along the east coast from New Eng- 
land to Virginia and into West Virginia and Tennessee. 
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The Potomac River at Washington reached record low 
flows early in August. 

Even so, the amount of water stored in reservoirs in the 
drought region is substantially above that at the end 
of July 1965. This improvement is due in part to higher 
runoff during the past winter and spring. However, 
major credit must be given to better management, wide- 
spread conservation measures, and positive actions at all 
levels of government. 

General rains in the last few days averaging about | inch 
over the drought area offer hope for eventual alleviation 
of the drought situation. But it will take a prolonged 
period of above normal rainfall to overcome the accumu- 
lated effects of 5 years of drought. We must continue our 
management and conservation measures and stand ready 
to take immediate action if the drought should become 
worse. 

Therefore, I am extending to March 15, 1967, the 
drought disaster declaration for certain portions of New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 

I am asking all Federal agencies, the States, cities, and 
the Delaware River Basin Commission to continue their 
careful water management and conservation programs 
until the drought-relieving effects of next winter’s snows 
can be predicted. 

I am asking the Water Resources Council to continue 
its surveillance of the drought and in consultation with the 
affected States to recommend any further emergency 
action that may be necessary. 

NOTE: For the President’s meeting with the Governors and mayors 


concerned and his remarks in connection with the original drought 
disaster declaration see 1 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 106. 


Buffalo, New York 


The President’s Remarks at Niagara Square. 
August 19, 1966 


Governor Rockefeller, Congressman McCarthy, Con- 
gressman Dulski, Congressman Smith, Mayor Sedita, Mr. 
Crangle, ladies and gentlemen: 


I always enjoy coming to Buffalo and this great area 
of the State of New York. 
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I want to particularly thank Governor Rockefeller 
and the Congressmen from this area, the distinguished 
Mayor, the county chairman and all of the good citizens 
of all religions, of all races, of all parties, for the wonderful 
welcome that they have given me here this afternoon. 

We have come here to look at a very important part of 
this great land of ours. We will be in 5 States in the 
next 3 days. 

And before the leaves begin to turn brown, we will be 
in many more. We will be looking, we will be listening, 
and I suspect we will be talking some of the time. 

I wish everyone could get the kind of look at the land 
that we will be getting in the next 3 days. A look at 
people as well as places. 

We are not here this afternoon to look at an America 
that is without problems, but what we see here is not an 
America of only problems. 

In a few minutes we are going to be on a Coast Guard 
cutter to see the pollution at Lake Erie that Max Mc- 
Carthy talked about. Max is a man who has loved Lake 
Erie since he was a boy and who went to Congress deter- 
mined to clean up this lake. He is one of the brightest 
and ablest young Congressmen, and I am having trouble 
keeping up with him with my own program. 

Ted Dulski is the people’s Congressman. He was born 
over here on the east side of Buffalo and he is a man who 
knows and understands human beings and their needs. 

And I am very happy that Congressman Henry Smith, 
a distinguished Republican, a former judge, came with 
me today because he has rendered outstanding service on 
the Judiciary Committee. 

I know that you have a great mayor. I know at least 
he is great with numbers, and I appreciate that very 
generous estimate he gave us this afternoon. 

And Mr. Crangle, for whatever you had to do with this 
crowd I salute you, sir. 

Now there is certainly a problem that we have to deal 
with. A problem for the people, not just of Buffalo, but 
of Cleveland and Toledo. 

It is a problem we are facing, but a problem that our 
States and cities must face so that this great inland sea will 
sparkle again some of these days. 

Like so many of our problems, the pollution of Lake 
Erie is a result of our abundance. It has been caused by 
the great industrial might of Buffalo and Cleveland and 
Toledo, and a dozen other cities. 

That industrial might has helped to create the kind of 
good life which so many people enjoy in Buffalo. It has 
given us good homes that we own, and cars and sailboats 
and powerboats and steel for schools and the economic 
abundance to pay schoolteachers, and the ability to use 
that abundance to help improve our cities and to help 
more Americans earn what many Americans already have. 

But for the first time, we are attacking head-on the 
massive problems of water pollution in the United States 
and I am glad to come here this afternoon and enlist 
under that banner. 
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The steady decline of Lake Erie is one pollution prob- 
lem which I know has a special meaning to every person 
here. 

What happens to Lake Erie will alone affect the lives 
of 25 million people in the State of New York, in the land 
of the United States, and in our neighbor, Canada. 

So, Lake Erie just must be saved. And if we work 
together—the Federal Government, the State govern- 
ments, the towns, the cities, and the local communities— 
we can save Lake Erie. 

Weare taking a first major step today in that campaign 
to save Lake Erie. The Department of the Interior of 
the United States Government is today giving the green 
light to the Rand Development Corporation for the con- 
struction, right here on the shores of Lake Erie, of an 
entirely new type of filter system in the United States. 

This system will at once prevent raw pollutants from 
entering your lake and it will purify at an economical cost 
the water that does reach it. 

This is the first construction contract awarded under 
the authority given to us by the Water Quality Act of 1965 
which I sponsored. 

It will be in effect on Lake Erie, now, within a matter 
of a very few weeks. 

The Great Lakes constitute the largest body of fresh 
water on the surface of the earth. They have nurtured 
the growth of two great nations. So, today, I am proud 
to say that we are on our way toward restoring this 
precious international asset to a pure condition. 

We can have the industrial might of Lake Erie and we 
can have a Lake Erie where people can swim and where 
they can fish, and where they can sail. We can have 
both, we should have both—and we are going to have 
both. 

So, we come here to work for pure water and for pro- 
ductive industry, for good earnings and leisure so that 
people can enjoy nature; for conservation efforts so there 
will be nature to enjoy. We are looking for economic 
progress so people can afford automobiles, and for modern 
highways so they can travel without endless traffic jams. 

And this is what we see in America today: a powerful 
drive to clean up the very problems that our progress has 
created. So much of American ugliness and impurity, 
so much of the contradictions of American life, are caused 
by just this: the eager and aggressive spirit by which we 
tamed this continent of ours. 

These are the two sides of America that we expect to 
see on this trip we are just beginning. 

We will be looking at the problems, so many of which 
our own vigor has created, but we will know that this 
vigor has also created a society that is unmatched in 
human history. 

I am taking this trip not only to see New York, but I 
am taking it to see New England. Because it is every 
President's duty to tell the people about his program and 
to go out and exchange views with them—and here we 
are and we are so glad to see you here today. 
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I particularly want to thank all the members of the 
New York delegation who could come with me today, 
both Democrats and Republicans. I am sorry that our 
two United States Senators, Senator Javits and Senator 
Kennedy, who had planned to be here, could not come, 
because they are today fighting on the floor of the United 
States Senate for the demonstration cities bill which will 
be of such great importance to every city in the United 
States. 

But I want to talk to you this afternoon about a pro- 
gram that has touched the lives of millions of Americans. 

The Psalms say, “Cast me not off in the time of old 
age.” And we are taking that literally. 

A few years ago, almost one in two older Americans had 
little or no financial protection against the high cost of 
illness. ‘This was the greatest single threat to their eco- 
nomic security. But it also threatened the economic 
security of Americans who were faced with the harsh 
decision of paying for parents’ hospital bills or for a child’s 
tuition. 

The action we took to meet this problem, just a few 
months ago in the Congress, was Medicare. 

After more than 30 years of national debate in the 
United States, 19 million older Americans have now 
crossed the line from the shadows of uncertainty to the 
land of security. 

Medicare has brought basic coverage for hospital costs, 
it has brought us home health services after hospitaliza- 
tion, it has brought us outpatient diagnostic services, and 
it has brought us skilled care in our nursing homes. 

Nine out of ten of our older people have signed up for 
the voluntary medical insurance protection. They now 
pay $3 a month for this coverage and the Federal Govern- 
ment matches them dollar for dollar. 

Every year 100,000 bright young people could not go 
to college after high school because they simply did not 
have the money. Others already in college dropped out 
for the same reason. 

They lost, and so did the Nation lose. And each one 
of them gave up almost $170,000 in the additional earn- 
ings that they would have made, if they had gone to 
college. So this Nation not only lost millions of dollars 
in productivity, but it lost a very important asset: It lost 
better educated citizens throughout this great land. 

The action we took in the Congress to meet this problem 
was the act that we sponsored called the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 

So now more than 400,000 students in colleges and 
universities all over America receive loans under the 
Higher Education program. Two hundred thousand 
students have been able to work part time because of the 
work provided by that law. 

When classes open in September, two more new pro- 
grams are going to take effect. Opportunity grants will 
help 135,000 additional students. And more than a half 
a million students will borrow more than $600 million to 
help them stay in college next year. 
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The cruel truth of education today is that too many 
underprivileged schools serve too many underprivileged 
children. Cultural and economic poverty erode the 
ability of poor children to learn. And slow learners have 
little opportunity of catching up. 

And that is why 11 times as many poor children are 
too old for their grade; that is why 6 times as many fail 
their elementary school subjects; and that is why 1 out 
of every 3 drops out of school before he gets through the 
fifth grade. 

The action we took was the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965—another great law passed by an- 
other great Congress for a great people, the people of the 
United States. 

And now 7 million deprived children have been given 
intense courses in reading and writing. The handi- 
capped and the disturbed have been able to go to special 
classes. More than 3 million have had extra attention 
during the summer months. 

Because low income often means little medical care and 
little dental care, it also means too much illness. More 
than twice as many poor adults suffer chronic ailments 
as those who earn a good income. ‘Twice as many poor 
children grow up with serious ear and eye defects as more 
fortunate children, and half as many more poor children 
grow up crippled. Six out of ten children from low- 
income families have never gone to a dentist. 

What action could we take to deal with problems like 
this? Well, we took action with the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965. 

Within less than a year more than a dozen States— 
including New York—have already launched new medi- 
cal programs. ‘Twenty other States will follow by the 
end of this year. They will make it possible for more 
than 8 million needy Americans to receive medical service. 
And half of these 8 million will be 4 million of our 
children. 

Now these are just a few of the health and the educa- 
tion and the pollution problems that face America. And 
these are just a few of the examples of the things that your 
Congress and your governments, State and Federal, have 
been trying to do to help. ‘These are just some of the 
efforts that we are making to solve the problems that 
confront the people of this country. 

That is why I am so proud that you responded 2 years 
ago when I came to Niagara Square and asked the people 
of Buffalo to help us get going, help us start moving, help 
us get a greater society in this land of ours. 

You did help. You helped give us the most productive 
and the most creative Congress in the history of our 
country. 

The men there, on both sides of the aisle, have worked 
with statesmanship and patriotism. 

American history textbooks talk about the action Con- 
gresses. They talk about the Congress of Theodore 
Roosevelt, they talk about the Congress of Woodrow Wil- 
son, they talk about the Congresses of Franklin D. Roose- 
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velt and John F. Kennedy. And they were action 
Congresses. 

But let me tell you this afternoon that the lawmakers 
in Washington today have enacted more important legis- 
lation, have faced up to more national problems, have 
presented more solutions to those problems, have helped 
more people than any other five Congresses put together 
in the entire history of this Nation. 

Now what are the results? What is the impact? 

Well, I haven’t come here to talk party politics. But 
I have come to talk about the problems of our country, 
the problems of all parties. And I am here to say that 
in the last 10 years we have tripled our Federal assistance 
to State and local governments, from $4 billion a year to 
$14 billion a year. 

In the last 3 years our most essential programs—health, 
education, labor, welfare, housing, community develop- 
ment—have risen by more than $6 billion as a result of 
what these good Congressmen that sit on this platform 
have done for you. 

Money and laws, of course, are not the final answer to 
all of democracy’s needs. To pass a law is not to achieve 
a final result. ‘To spend money is not to guarantee suc- 
cess. We will need more of each, but we must never 
forget that our most essential resource is invisible: It is 
our bond as citizens of the same Nation, it is as members 
of the same human family. 

It is this bond that compels us to seek new ways of 
relieving our brother’s plight. It is this bond that makes 
it impossible to quit the fight for an even greater America. 
For as long as one of our fellow citizens—as long as any 
one of our fellow citizens—is in distress, as long as one 
member of our family is in need, we must be concerned, 
we must persevere, we must do something about it. And 
this, I pledge you this afternoon, we are going to do as 
long as I am your President. 

Living in a world of many nations, we have many 
problems. They are distressing. They concern us. 
They keep us awake at night. But when you look around 
the world, and look upon the map and you see the plight 
of other peoples, there is not a nation in the world that 
I would want to trade problems with. 

And while we have dissent, and while we have distress, 
and while we must go along each day trying to measure 
up to our responsibilities, we must never forget that we live 
in the most prosperous nation in all the world. 

We have more liberty than any people that ever 
breathed free air. We have more people working in this 
country at better jobs with better homes, with better 
health, with better education, than live under any other 
flag in any other land, and we ought to be thankful 
for it. 

In the great State of New Hampshire tomorrow our 
plane will carry us not far from Franconia Notch, where 
more than 100 years ago Daniel Webster looked up at the 
rock formation called the Old Man of the Mountain and 
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said, “Up in the mountains of New Hampshire, God 
Almighty has hung out a sign that there He makes men.” 

Well he still does make men, not just in New Hamp- 
shire, but in all of America. And that is what America 
is really all about in the 1960’s: To see if we have the 
people to match our problems—to see if we have the men 
to match our mountains. 

I believe wedo. I know Buffalo has. 

Thank you. 


note: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. at Niagara Square in 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Syracuse, New York 


Statement by the President Upon Arrival: Conservation 
of the Nation’s Water Resources. August 19, 1966 


The pioneers who settled our country found a land 
blessed with magnificent forests, broad and fertile lands, 
and great rivers and lakes that provided abundant fresh 
water and highways for their travel and commerce. 
Their communities and cities grew beside these rivers and 
streams. Their pure waters supported growing popula- 
tions and the establishment of industries to strengthen the 
sinew of our national prosperity. 

But these natural resources proved destructible. The 
multitudes of our people, and the vast production of our 
industrial machine, are pouring an ever growing flood of 
waste products into our waters. Vast quantities of com- 
plex products from our technological society are polluting 
our streams and lakes and, indeed, endangering our 
strength and our health. 

Here in the Northeastern United States, where pure 
water in sparkling abundance was so long taken for 
granted, we have learned through harsh experience that 
those who would command tomorrow must not be idle 
today in the total development and maximum preserva- 
tion of our resources. 

For those resources, even though bountiful, are not 
inexhaustible. And they are peculiarly vulnerable to 
man’s abuse. 

Just last summer, when drought struck the eastern 
seaboard, millions of Americans learned for the first time 
what those in the arid West had long known—that water 
is life, and that its constant future availability can be no 
more certain than man’s vision to foresee and his deter- 
mination to forestall. 

The rivers and harbors omnibus bill, which I approved 
October 27, contains as its very first provision the crea- 
tion of a regional plan for anticipating and meeting the 
future water needs of vast metropolitan growth. 

In taking this step, we have crossed a new threshold in 
national policy. We have recognized that the impound- 
ment and movement of our waters, their maximum puri- 
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fication and development to power our industries, float 
our barges, quench the thirst of our growing cities, and 
renew the earth from which our food is grown, must be 
undertaken as a coordinated whole. 

No longer will piecemeal or half-way efforts suffice. 

Last year Congress enacted, and I signed into law, the 
Water Quality Act of 1965, to help us control and abate 
the pollution of our waterways. 

In May we consolidated and reorganized the Federal 
Government's water pollution activities under the Inte- 
rior Department to make them more effective. 

The House Committee on Public Works is meeting 
almost daily to consider a new and expanded clean rivers 
bill, already approved by the Senate, to provide greater 
impetus and financial assistance for our war against pol- 
lution of our national waters. 

Today, here in Syracuse, the House Natural Resources 
and Power Subcommittee, under the chairmanship of 
Congressman Robert E. Jones, has been sitting in hear- 
ings to consider new means of protecting the water qual- 
ity of the Great Lakes. | 

In the United States, at least 20 billion gallons of water 
are wasted each day by pollution. This is water that 
could be used and reused, if treated properly. Today, it 
is ravaged water—a menace to the health. It flows use- 
lessly past water-hungry communities to an indifferent 
sea. 

Citizens of our largest city, in the midst of last sum- 
mer’s drought, could only look wistfully at the broad 
Hudson River as it rolled through their city. Clean and 
usable, it could have provided for all of their needs. But 
it could not be used, because it was too contaminated for 
human consumption. 

This 20 billion gallon daily waste of water amounts to 
only about 6 percent of the Nation’s total water needs, 
when we consider the requirements of industry, irrigation, 
and power. But it is an extremely significant 6 percent, 
since it constitutes better than one-fourth of the pure 
water needs of our country. Its loss adversely affects the 
lives, the economy, the health, and the pleasure of far 
more than half of our population. 

Here in the area of the Finger Lakes and in the drain- 
age basin of our Great Lakes, you have seen the sad 
spectacle of these magnificent bodies of water beset with 
decay. 

Lake Erie contains at its central core a 2,600 square 
mile area which can be described, for all practical pur- 
poses, as a “dead” body of water. It is so lacking in 
oxygen that marine life entering the area is doomed. It 
is a vast underwater “desert,” and daily this contaminated 
area spreads. 

Nor is Erie the only one of our Great Lakes beset with 
decay. It is merely the most advanced case. The water 
level in all five of them has dropped to the lowest point 
in recorded history. 

Clearly, the time for action is at hand. The prob- 
lems are made by man and can be solved by enlightened 
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man. They are in many ways a reflection of our fan- 
tastic growth, our very affluence, our way of life. 

But we will not yield to carelessness or greed in our 
determination to preserve, unspoiled and unsullied for 
future generations of Americans, this natural inheritance 
which we received as our national birthright. 

There is enough water falling annually upon our land 
to sustain us as a nation for all future time, if we are suf- 
ficiently able stewards of the treasure to form an intelli- 
gent partnership with Nature—to impound it, purify it, 
conserve it, move it to our areas of need, and thus make it 
serve our future. 

We are determined to preserve our great national water 
resources. We shall not permit the growing specter of 
drought, polluted waters, and blighted streams to rob us 
of our birthright. We shall develop our waterways, as 
we are doing on the St. Lawrence River. We shall har- 
ness the power of our rivers, as we are doing at the 
Dickey-Lincoln School Project. We shall clean up our 
polluted rivers and lakes. We shall preserve this national 
treasure for ourselves and for our children. Every one of 
us has this responsibility. With your cooperation, I know 
we shall succeed. 


Syracuse, New York 


The President’s Remarks at Columbus Circle. 
August 19, 1966 


Mayor Walsh, Mr. Mulroy, one of our great publishers, 
Mr. Rogers, ladies and gentlemen: 


Two years ago I came to Syracuse to receive an honor- 
ary degree from your great university here. And I am 
glad that you invited me back. I hope that I can come 
again at some future date. 

I want to thank the Members of Congress who have 
come here with Congressman Jones and the National 
Resources Subcommittee of the Public Works Committee 
of the House. They have done great work on behalf of 
the Nation. And I am delighted that they have come 
here to upstate New York today to continue their hear- 
ings to seek information that will be helpful to the entire 
Government in mecting this very serious problem. 

I also want to express my deep appreciation to several 
other Congressmen who have come with me and have 
extended the warm hand of New York hospitality to me. 
I should like for each of them to stand, because I want you 
to know them. 

They have been very helpful to the President. ‘They 
have served the cause of democracy in the Capital in 
Washington. And they deserve the recognition and 
respect that I know you will want to give them. 

Congressman Multer of Brooklyn, Congressman Mur- 
phy of Brooklyn-Staten Island, Congressman Theodore 
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Kupferman of Manhattan, Congressman Bingham from 
the Bronx, Congressman John G. Dow of Rockland and 
Orange, Congressman Joseph R. Resnick of Ellenville, 
where we'll be in a few minutes, Congressman Seymour 
Halpern of Queens, Congressman Bob McEwen of Og- 
densburg, Congressman Frank Horton of Rochester. 

I want to thank Congressman Hanley for that first-rate 
introduction. I recognize that Congressman Hanley is a 
first-term Congressman who has already made his mark 
as a man who knows the problems of his district and he 
works long and hard for his people. And I do appreciate 
the chance to come here with him today and to meet his 
friends and constituents. 

I am also glad to have my old friend Sam Stratton with 
me. I have known him for 25 years. He headed the 
House Armed Services Committee which went to Viet- 
Nam and came back with some very penetrating recom- 
mendations. He is a courageous Congressman and he is 
a true patriot, and I am happy that he could be here with 
us today. 

I want to talk to you this afternoon about the center 
of our society—the American city. 

Your two very able and distinguished Senators from 
New York will join us very shortly, but they couldn’t leave 
Washington with us this afternoon because they had to 
stay there to try to pass a bill through the Senate. 

They were successful in passing it by about a 2 to 1 vote 
which will mean something to every city in America. 
And I want to talk to you about the cities of America this 
afternoon. 

Senator Javits and Senator Kennedy, I hope, can join 
us. And I want to thank them in advance for staying at 
their post of duty and doing a good job. 

For 3 years my administration has been concerned with 
the question: What do we want our cities to finally 
become? 

For you and your children, those of you who have come 
here in this hot sun, the question is: What kind of a 
place will Syracuse be some 50 years from now? 

As I drove in from the airport, your publisher and 
your distinguished mayor and others were talking to me 
about the plans that you have for this great, growing 
city, 

Syracuse can be a community where your lives are 
enriched. Syracuse must be a place where every person 
can satisfy his highest aspirations. Syracuse can be a 
place to advance the hopes of all of your citizens. 

Now this is what we want Syracuse to be. And that 
is what we want every city in America to be. I think one 
word can best describe the task that we face—and that 
one word is immense. Until this decade, we did too 
little too late. By 1975 we are going to need 2 million 
new homes a year in this country, we are going to need 
schools for 60 million children, we are going to need 
health and welfare programs for 27 million people who 
will be over 60 years of age, we are going to need trans- 
portation facilities for the movement of 200 million peo- 
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ple, and they will be driving in more than 80 million 
automobiles. 

In less than 40 years—between now and the end of 
this century—the urban population of this country is go- 
ing to double, city land will double, and we will have to 
build in our cities as much as has already been built 
since the first settler arrived on these shores. 

What it has taken us almost 200 years to build, we are 
going to have to build again in the next 40 years. 

That is in your lifetime. We had better get started 
on it and we had better start learning about it and be 
interested in it right now. 

Let me be clear about the heart of this problem: It 
is the people who live in our cities and the quality of the 
lives they lead that should concern every public servant 
today. We must open new opportunities to all of our 
people, so that everyone and not just a fortunate few will 
have access to decent homes and decent schools and good 
parks and good jobs. 

This is a problem that must be met not only by the 
Federal Government, but by every government, State and 
local, and by all the people of America. That is why I 
have enjoyed my afternoon with the Governor of your 
State, with the mayors of your cities, with your county 
leaders, with your civic leaders without regard to race or 
religion or population, or even the name of your town. 

I came here today to pledge to you that the Federal 
Government, as long as I have anything to do with it, is 
going to meet its responsibilities. 

At the same time I came here to ask your local govern- 
ment and your State government and every individual in 
those places to meet their responsibilities, too. 

Now many of the conditions that we seek to tame 
should never have come about. I think it is shameful 
that they should continue to exist. I think it is wrong 
for some people to line their pockets with the tattered dol- 
lars of the poor. 

So, the first thing we should pledge ourselves to do is to 
take the profit out of poverty. And there are several 
steps that we can take. 

The first one, I am asking the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, Secretary Robert Weaver— 
whom President John Kennedy stated he intended to ap- 
point to the Cabinet office if the Congress would create 
it—I’m going to ask Secretary Weaver to set as his goal 
the establishment, in every ghetto of America, of a neigh- 
borhood center to service the people who live in that area. 

Second, I am going to ask the Director of the Office 
of Equal Opportunity, Mr. Sargent Shriver, to increase 
the number of neighborhood legal centers in the slums 
of this Nation. I want these legal centers to make a 
major effort to help every tenant secure his rights to safe 
and sanitary housing if he lives in the United States of 
America. 

Third, I am asking the distinguished Attorney General, 
Mr. Nicholas Katzenbach, to call a conference to develop 
new procedures to insure that the rights of tenants are 
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fully and effectively enforced. And we will have at that 
conference the best legal minds in this country to work 
with our State and city officials, with our Governors, with 
our mayors, with our local councils. 

Fourth, I will appoint a commission of distinguished 
Americans to make the first comprehensive review of 
codes, zoning, taxation, and development standards that 
has been made in more than two generations. I proposed 
the establishment of such a commission in my recom- 
mendations and in my message on the cities in 1965. 
Both Houses of Congress this week in conference agreed 
to fund this effort. It is coming late, but it is coming. 
We haven’t given up and we are going to get on with 
the job. 

I pledge to you and I pledge to the people of the cities 
of America that the work of this commission will begin 
immediately upon enactment of this legislation. 

While I am at it, I want to thank the good people of 
Syracuse for giving to the Cabinet one of our abler and 
wiser executives, Mr. Jack Connor. He is a proud son 
of this city. And he and Mrs. Connor lend dignity, 
strength and ability to the Cabinet and leadership to the 
people of this country. 

I told you about some of the steps that we are taking. 
But let me be perfectly candid with you: This job cannot 
be done just in Washington alone. Every housing official, 
every mayor, every Governor must enforce their building, 
and their health, and their safety codes to the limit of the 
law. Where there are violations, the exploited tenants 
must be assured swift and sure action by the courts. 

Not even local officials can change these conditions. 
And unless you become indignant, unless you people are 
concerned with the treatment of the poor in your town, 
unless you can get a boiling point, unless you can go out 
and look after your neighbors, unless you can make 
justice for others a deep, personal concern of your own, 
poverty will profit from those who exploit the poor and 
who have been exploiting them for all of these years. 

We have made important new starts in many vital areas. 
We no longer just talk about poverty. We came up and 
recommended a program to the Congress. And we spent 
$750 million the first year, $11/ billion the next year, and 
we have asked for $1 billion 750 million for this next 
year, working at the War on Poverty, in assistance to law 
enforcement, and in our attack on pollution. 


We talked at some length today in our speech in Buffalo 
about pollution. I hope some of you will observe that 
in your papers in the morning. ‘This distinguished com- 
mittee that is mecting here with you today is concerning 
itself with that problem here. Only yesterday, the com- 
mittee made a report. The Senate has already acted 
upon a bill. And I hope the House will act upon one 
shortly. 

We are making great progress in the training of our 
manpower. Our unemployment has dropped from 6 or 
7 percent down to a little over 3 percent—between 3 and 
4. We have passed an elementary education bill and 
we are concerned with the education of our children. 
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We passed 24 different health measures, including 
Medicare, to look after the health of our people. 

But not all of these answers are in yet. Not even all 
of the questions have been asked. So we must continue 
to search and to probe, to experiment and to explore. 
We need constant study and new knowledge. 

And that is why for the first time in our history our 
cities have a place in the Cabinet of the United States, 
More than a century after Abraham Lincoln created the 
Department of Agriculture, you have a voice in the 
Cabinet and your voice is being heard. 

I have directed every member of the President’s Cab- 
inet who can help with the city challenge, with the urban 
problem, to meet at least once a week in the White 
House—or as often as necessary—to keep our cities pro- 
gram moving. I have asked each one of them to go out 
into the cities and to see the needs for themselves, and to 
come back and tell me what he finds. 

One morning last week I spent the morning with the 
Mayor of Milwaukee. That evening I spent the evening 
with the Mayor of Baltimore. Each day we are meeting 
with the mayors of these cities that have these terrific 
problems. We are trying to coordinate the efforts of the 
local city council, the mayor, the Governor, the Federal 
Government, so that we can get on with the biggest task 
facing us. And don’t be surprised if you see a lot of my 
Cabinet members in the months ahead. 

That is why we have taken steps to set up summer pro- 
grams for our young people. We are keeping the play- 
grounds open later at night in most of the cities over the 
country. We are opening swimming pools and fire 
hydrants on hot summer evenings with the cooperation 
of the local council and the services in some instances. 

These temporary steps did not take an act of Congress. 
Any city could take them and I urge every city in this 
country to take a new look and see what it can do to 
provide a more beautiful city, to beautify the area, to 
open more playgrounds, to open more swimming pools, 
to give more supervised play to the youngsters that are 
growing up today who are going to be the leaders 
tomorrow. 

Our administration has proposed to the Congress the 
most sweeping proposal that has ever been made by any 
President to meet the needs of our cities. And I am happy 
to report to you that early this afternoon the Senate passed 
one of the most important parts of that program by a 
2 to 1 vote. The Senate has enacted the demonstration 
cities bill and has passed it through the Senate. 

The House has reported that bill. I hope the Members 
of Congress—we almost have a quorum of them here on 
the platform this afternoon—I hope they get back to 
Washington next weck and get it passed through the 
House. 

Congress has given us the money to start the rent 
supplemental program that I proposed last year. Every 
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$600 of rent supplements will let private enterprise build 
a housing unit worth 20 times that amount. 

By this we are just beginning. I have laid before the 
Congress a broad program to help solve the problems. 
So, I want to say to Congress this afternoon: Give us 
action. Give us progress. Give us movement. And 
American cities will be great again. 

Give us funds for the Teachers Corps and let our well- 
trained, skilled teachers bring knowledge and a quest for 
learning to those children who need it most. 

Give us more resources for rent supplements—and let 
us provide better homes for so many who now live in 
substandard housing. 

Give us the civil rights bill—and let us break the chains 
that bind the ghetto by banishing discrimination from 
the sale and rental of housing. 

Give us the means to prosecute the War Against Pov- 
erty—and let us provide jobs and training for adults and 
a good head start for the very young people of this nation. 

Give us the child nutrition act—and let us offer break- 
fasts and hot lunches to needy children who can be en- 
couraged to stay in school. 

Give us the legislation—and we can help overcome a 
shortage of trained medical personnel in this country. 

Give us the hospital bill—and we can build and mod- 
ernize hospitals in every city in this land to serve our citi- 
zens who live in these cities. 





Give us the money for urban mass transit—and our 
cities can begin to provide adequate transportation for 
their people. 

Give us a just minimum wage—and more American 
workers will earn a decent income. 


Give us better unemployment insurance—and men out 
of work can be trained for jobs that need workers. 

Give us a truth-in-lending bill—so that customers es- 
pecially those who are poor, can know the honest cost of 
the money they are borrowing. 


Give us the truth-in-packaging bill—so the hard-earned 
dollars of the poor, as well as of every American, can be 
protected against deception and against false values. 

Yes, we have an agenda for action. We have taken 
the first steps toward great cities for a great society. And 
now if Congress will give us the power to move ahead on 
these fronts, we will get going. 

This is no time for delay. This is no time to relax our 
efforts. We know that there is no magic equation that 
will produce an instant solution to the blight and the pov- 
erty and the want that is deposited in our cities by decades 
of inaction and indifference. 

But we also know there is no substitute for action. 

I do not know how long it is going to take to rebuild 
our cities. I do not know that we can. But I do know 
this: it must not—and will not—take us forever. For 
my part this afternoon as your President, I pledge that this 
administration is going to do all it can to build great cities 
for a Great Society. 
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We hope the next time we return to Syracuse it will be 
an even greater city than it is today. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5 p.m. at Columbus Circle in 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Ellenville, New York 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication of the 
Ellenville Community Hospital. August 19, 1966 


Mr. Chairman, Congressman Resnick, Senator Javits and 
Senator Kennedy, distinguished members of the New Y ork 
delegation, honored guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

Mayor Glusker, I am delighted that I should have re- 
ceived this invitation to come here and visit with your 
people this evening. 

I am especially grateful to you and your city for this 
generous display of typical New York hospitality. And 
I and my family shall long remember it. 

I am particularly honored that Senator Javits, a man 
with whom I have served in the House and Senate for 
many years, one of our most respected Senators, a true 
progressive and a devoted American, and the senior 
Senator from New York, is here, and what really pleases 
me is that a Republican Senator would be here on the plat- 
form with a Democratic President. 

But today, we have been dealing with the problems of 
not Republicans or Democrats—and both of us have 
plenty—but we have been dealing with the problems 
of Americans. And we are all Americans before we are 
Republicans or before we are Democrats. 

We have been talking about pollution—and what we 
can do about it. We have been talking about educating 
our children and building their minds—and what we can 
do about it. 

We have been talking about the health of our citizens, 
the care of their bodies and building strong constitutions— 
and what we can do about it. 

We have been talking about beautifying our land and 
bringing peace to the world—and what we can do about 
it. 

On all of those things, both Senator Javits and Senator 
Kennedy are there in Washington, not as Republicans or 
Democrats—as are other Members of Congress from both 
parties here tonight—but they are there as Americans. 

I am very pleased that Senator Robert F. Kennedy, a 
young man for whom I have the deepest respect, an ex- 
tremely able and effective legislator, should have joined 
us this afternoon, after he and Senator Javits and the 
other Members of the Senate passed a very remarkable 
bill, the Demonstration Cities bill, through the Senate. 

They came here to make these appearances with us and 
they are already, I expect, about an hour late to engage- 
ments that they had before they knew I was coming here. 
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So I want to express to all the Members of Congress 
present my sincere gratitude for their coming here and 
being with us. 

All of us deplore cruelty to animals, but Joe Resnick not 
only deplores it, he does something about it. 

His new Humane Treatment bill, already passed by 
both Houses, is a most unusual achievement for any first- 
term Congressman. 

I share your pride in your Congressman. He has one 
of the finest records of any man in the House of 
Representatives. 

I am also happy and proud of the other members of 
the New York delegation who are here with us tonight. 
And I want to now present Congressman Abraham J. 
Multer of the Brooklyn district—Congressman Multer, 
will you stand up?—Congressman John M. Murphy of 
Brooklyn and Staten Island; Congressman Theodore R. 
Kupferman of Manhattan, and Congressman Jonathan 
B. Bingham of the Bronx. 

All of these men have been my friends through the 
years, particularly the man I am about to introduce now— 
Congressman Seymour Halpern of the Queens. 

Have I missed anyone that came with us? 

Congressman John Dow is here. Now he has really 
made a sacrifice. All of the people of his district turned 
out to see us over there. And I knew that he was hos- 
pitable, but I didn’t think he would leave those warm 
people in his own Congressional district and come on 
over here to see us have a good evening. 

But I thank you just the same, John. 

Jim Hanley and Sam Stratton are also here. 
have been with us through the day. 

Mr. Lonstein and friends, this hospital that we have 
come here this evening to dedicate is not only a modern, 
new facility, it is a temple to life and health. It is a 
monument to all the goals that men can attain when they 
work together for the common good. 

This hospital was built at a cost of more than a million 
dollars. More than a third of its construction money 
came from the Hill-Burton hospital funds provided by 
your National Government. 

And I think most of the people here this evening, the 
men and women, the boys and girls, can remember when 
this was not possible. 

Twenty years ago, the Hill-Burton program was only 
an idea that was shared by a few men. But it was started 
with the same kind of faith and the same kind of spirit 
that we have had displayed among us all day. 

Someone asked me one time what my political philos- 
ophy was. And I said, “Well, I am a free man first, an 
American second, a public servant third, and a Democrat 
fourth—in that order.” 

And in that order Senator Hill, a Democrat from Ala- 
bama, who has done more for the health of the people 
of this country, I guess, than any single man, and former 
Senator and Justice Burton, a Republican from Ohio, 
joined together to share this idea and to bring these hos- 
pitals all over our land. 
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As always, there were doubters, doubters who just said 
it couldn’t be done. They said the Hill-Burton program 
would stifle local initiative. They said it was socialistic, 

Well, you and I know they were wrong. 

We know that Hill-Burton has added more than 8,000 
facilities to serve 4,000 communities. This particular 
facility is number 6,635. And no one can estimate just 
how many lives have been saved and how many bodies 
have been healed and how many pains have been tem- 
pered by this movement. 

But a great many have, and I am thankful for every 
single one of them. 

Last year your Congressmen and the Johnson adminis- 
tration declared that the time for Medicare is now; that 
from now on, our older citizens should get hospital care— 
not as charity cases, not on an admission slip from their 
son-in-law, but as insured patients. 

We had talked about this wonderful idea for 20 years. 
We had all appeared in public presentations throughout 
the Nation for more than 20 years. 

But tonight we are no longer talking about what we 
are going to do. We have done it. It is no longer a 
plank in a platform, it is a fact in the community. 

Well, the doubters rose up again. They forecast that 
if Medicare passed, if the Congress ever followed the 
President and enacted Medicare, that medicine in this 
country would be ruined, that doctors would be regi- 
mented, that free enterprise system would be wrecked. 

Well, they said most of those things about social se- 
curity. They said them about the 25-cent minimum wage 
when we first started that. But, tonight we are taking 
stock. 

Now what really did happen? Despite all of this, one 
critic put us on notice that on July Ist, when it took effect, 
the first day of Medicare, and I quote him, “A line of 
patients will stretch from Chicago to Kansas City.” 

One estimable magazine predicted “a mammoth hos- 
pital traffic jam.” There were lots of frightened people. 

But those in your Government organized a round-the- 
clock crisis team and put them in a center in Washing- 
ton, to receive the flood of complaints that were fore- 
cast that would flow, in order that they could deal with 
the coming national hospital emergency. 

I called a dozen different meetings of Cabinet officers, 
medical officials, officials of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, of the hospital associations throughout this coun- 
try. They came to the White House to help us deal with 
this crisis—which didn’t happen. 

Nothing went wrong. There was no crisis for the crisis 
center to meet. 

In 1 month not one single call came into that crisis 
center. 

And I said to our very beloved and able Secretary 
of HEW, John Gardner from New York, and a Repub- 
lican, incidentally—I didn’t know it until I had offered 
him the job. I was talking to him and it just happened 
to occur to me I had better ask him because I was going 
to send his name up to the Senate. And he kind of blushed 
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a little bit, I guess because when I asked him what party 
he belonged to—a Democratic President was going to ap- 
point him—he said “a Republican.” And I said, “That 
is just what I need.” 

Thirty-five percent of the Republicans voted for me. 
I hope he was one of them. 

But I said to John Gardner, “The men on that crisis 
staff are the most underworked men in all America.” So, 
we closed the crisis center before Congress investigated us. 

In the next 60 days, more than half a million Ameri- 
cans—-500,000—will have already entered hospitals for 
treatment under Medicare. 

In this first year we expect that more than 9 million 
hospital bills and 30 billion doctor bills will be paid 
under your Medicare’s insurance program. 

More than 6 million children and needy adults have 
begun enjoying benefits under other portions of this most 
remarkable law. 

The doubters predicted a scandal; we gave them a 
success story. ‘They predicted an emergency; we gave 
them efficiency. 

Where are the doubters tonight? Where are the pro- 
phets of crisis and catastrophe? Well, some of them are 
signing their applications; some of them are mailing in 
their Medicare cards. Because they now want to share 
the success of this program. And we will welcome them 
all with understanding to the big tent. 

Because I can’t come to see you very often, tonight I 
am going to ask your indulgence while I talk about some 
of the things that are on my heart. And I, at this mo- 
ment, want to tell you another blessing that I think Medi- 
care brings this country of ours. 

It used to be, in many places in our land, that a sick 
man whose skin was dark was not only a second-class 
citizen, but a second-class patient. He went to the other 
door, he went to the other waiting room, he even went to 
the other hospital. 

But tonight that old blot of racial discrimination in 
health is being erased in this land we love. Under this 
administration’s Medicare program, the hospital has only 
one waiting room, it has only one standard for black and 
white and brown, for all races, for all religions, for all 
faiths, for all regions. And I think that is a victory for 
all of us; that is a victory for America. 

The day of the second-class treatment, the day of the 
second-class patients is gone. And that means that we 
are reaching a new day of good health for the people of 
America. 

So I have come here tonight to say that we are ready 
to practice what we have preached so long. And that 
is this: that good medical care, good medical attention is 
the right of every American citizen. 

Mr. Rayburn, who served 50 years in Congress, said 
that when he first went there he went to Senator Hayden, 
who had come in the Congress when Arizona came into 
the Union in 1912. Mr. Rayburn asked, “How do you 
get along in Congress?” Senator Hayden said, “Well, 
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the first thing you have got to learn is that Congress is 
just like back on the farm. There are two kinds of horses, 
work horses and show horses.” 

Well, we have been work horses in this Congress, and 
I don’t say just the Democrats in the Congress. I say the 
Democrats and the Republicans and the independents 
and the whatnots, I say this Congress, the 89th Congress, 
is the best Congress, I think, that has ever been as- 
sembled—and it is made up of members of both parties. 
I say that with full knowledge that if some of these Repub- 
licans get a Democrat breathing down his neck, he is 
liable to quote me on that. And I expect him to, be- 
cause it is true. 

In the last 3 years I have signed 19 different landmark 
laws in the field of health that the Congress passed upon 
our recommendation—19. And before this session ends 
I plan—with the help of my friends in the New York 
delegation, members of both parties—to sign a few more 
health laws. 

So I say to you tonight, the light from these great 
measures has just begun to shine. 

We are interested in building better minds, we 
are interested in building better bodies, we are inter- 
ested in building a better country and a more beautiful 
countryside. 

Thomas Jefferson said that he would like to have on 
his tombstone that he had been the father of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. And when all is said and done, I want 
our period to be remembered as the time when we built 
better minds and educated our little children; when we 
built better bodies and took care of our sick; when we 
loved health and education and food so much that we 
wanted everybody to have a little of it; when we prized 
freedom so high for ourselves that we thought other 
human beings in the world were entitled to it also. 

We were a little slow in living up to our responsibilities 
in World War I. And Hitler had already gone through 
Poland and gobbled up liberty-loving people before we got 
there in World War II. But we learned our lesson then 
and we want to live in a world of 3 billion people, and we 
would like for that world tc be made up of 3 billion free 
souls, free people. 

In 1900, 8 years before I discovered America, 1 baby 
in 7 every year died. And for Negroes the toll was just 
double, just twice as high because their skin was black. 

Today, only 1 baby in 40, not 7, 1 baby in 40 dies before 
the age of 1. 

Early in this century a newborn child had a life expect- 
ancy of less than 50 years. He had only 33 years if his 
skin were colored. ‘Tonight, a child can expect to live 70 
years or longer. 

Think about how many more years of happiness, pleas- 
ure, and satisfaction he has with his grandchildren. 

If you want to look at it selfishly and get your dividends, 
think about how many more years he can pay taxes. 

In the face of such progress, why shouldn’t we be satis- 
fied? Can't we be satisfied? Well, the answer is no, we 
are not. 
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With so much unfinished business in health, we just 
must not be satisfied. When our infant mortality rate 
is not the lowest in the world and until it is the lowest in 
the world, you and I have a big job todo. And we are 
going to get at it and we are going to do it. 

I am trying to speak in terms that we can all under- 
stand, and all remember, and all do something about. 
When a Negro man lives 7 years less than a white man; 
when 4 times as many Negro mothers die in childbirth; 
when twice as many Negro babies die in their first year, 
when there are not enough doctors, not enough nurses, not 
enough hospital beds—you and I and all America have a 
job to do and we are going to do it. 

You haven’t been hearing that every year by Presidents 
for the last half a century. But you are going to hear it 
every week as long as I am President until we do have 
enough. 

Because it is not any more difficult to get hospitals like 
this to take care of all of our health needs than it was to get 
the elementary education bill passed. That is the most 
difficult job I ever undertook. . 

And if I may just tell you a little story off the record 
to loosen this thing up a little bit and let us all enjoy 
ourselves, I'll tell you a very, very amusing incident. 

The Bnai B'rith wanted to give me an award because 
they were very pleased at the civil rights program that I 
had enunciated and bills I had passed. And so I finally, 
reluctantly, agreed to go out of the White House out 
in town to a hotel to receive this award. 

And I went out and I made, I thought, the greatest 
speech of my life. And they stood and applauded me 
and took my picture and gave me the award. And I 
came on back home and worked hard the next morning— 
and picked up the afternoon paper that night and I saw 
“B'nai B'rith Denounces Johnson’s Education Bill.” And 
I was rather distressed. 

And then the next thing I heard, some of the Catholics 
were upset because they couldn’t get the books and the 
regulations in the bill and because of provisions in the 
bill that were obnoxious to them. And so we talked to 
a few Cardinals and we worked very hard on the matter 
and we worked out an arrangement where everybody 
could get a peep at the book a little bit and we got them 
adjusted. And I thought, “Now if this line just holds for 
a few hours, maybe I can get a rollcall.” 

And lo and behold, a friend of mine down in Texas— 
a very prominent doctor who is leader of the Baptist 
faith—heard about what had happened and the Baptists, 
they were going to get—the Catholics were going to get 
to see some of these things. He called me up, called up 
one of my assistants, and said, “What in the world has 
happened? Has the Pope taken the President over?” 
My assistant said, “No, no one has taken him over.” Said, 
“The President is out swimming.” 

“Well,” my friend said, “I’ve got to talk to him on 
the phone.” It was in the middle of the day. And my 
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assistant said, “Well, I can go out and interrupt him—he 
is swimming.” 

“What's my President doing swimming in the middle 
of the day with all the work he’s got to do?” 

“Well,” said my assistant, “he’s out there with Dr. 
Graham.” 

And he said, “Which?” 

My assistant said, “Dr. Graham.” 

He said, “Is that our Billy?” 

Well, it was “our Billy,” one of the great religious lead- 
ers of this country. 

So before the sun went down that night we had the 
Cardinals and we had the Rabbis and we had “our Billy.” 
And they were all aboard—and the greatest educational 
measure ever to be considered by any legislative body be- 
came the law of the land. 

And to you working people and to those of you who 
look to the working people to protect you, let me say to- 
night that we are spending this year, appropriating this 
year, $10 billion more—that is twice the entire Herbert 
Hoover budget when I came to Washington—than was 
being spent 214 years ago by the Federal Government 
for just health and education. And don’t tell me you 
can't get results with $10 billion! 

Now we have proved that we can do that job if our 
visions are bold enough, and our plans are big enough, 
and we have enough patience to talk to all the groups and 
Iet them see that united we stand, divided we fall. 

Ten years ago we faced an urgent crisis of overcrowded 
mental hospitals. A national effort in research and treat- 
ment, led by our Federal Government’s National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, sharply reduced the number of 
patients in all of our mental hospitals. 

Twelve years ago, 34,000 children and adults were 
struck down by that terrible disease, polio. Our great 
President bore the scars of that disease for many years 
before Franklin D. Roosevelt, of the State of New York, 
was taken from us. But a national effort killed that killer 
and the number of polio victims this year is practically 
zero. And you can’t compute the value of that in your 
bank account! 

Pneumonia, typhoid, dysentery, and cholera once 
stalked thousands of citizens into their graves. But to- 
night, because of a national effort, here in America with 
national leaders telling the people the truth—the truth 
will make you free—the threat of these diseases is drasti- 
cally reduced. 

But we cannot and we must not stand still and we are 
not going to stand still. 

So I would like to ask this Nation tonight, through you, 
to lay down a challenge to the future: Let us declare that 
the American goal in the next 10 years is modern, com- 
petent, medical care for every person of every age, what- 
ever his means, 

And let me repeat that: Let us declare that the Amer- 
ican goal in the next 10 years is modern medical care for 
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every person, of every age, of every race, of every religion, 
of every region, whatever his means. 

Our goal in the next 10 years is for every child to 
have a normal life expectancy of 5 years more than the 
child born this year, Can you imagine a more satisfying 
or gratifying experience than to have played a part in 
adding 5 years to the life expectancy of every child born 
this year? 

Our goal is for the United States to have the lowest, 
repeat, lowest infant mortality rate in all the world. Our 
goal is for the child that is born in America tomorrow or 
tonight, to no longer fear smallpox, or measles, or diph- 
theria, or whooping cough. Our goal is for children to no 
longer suffer the heart damage that is caused by rheumatic 
fever or to fear tuberculosis as a serious threat to health 
and happiness. 

And our goal within the next 10 years, announced to- 
night, is to reduce, to cut the kill rate, the death rate, 
from heart disease, cancer, and stroke by 300,000 men 
and women each year. 

And even with prices rising some, wages have risen 
more, and nearly everyone has a job. Unemployment 
is practically gone. And just think about how much bet- 
ter it is going to be in this country if we stop killing those 
300,000 each year and let them pay taxes a few years 
longer. 

Now I believe that we can meet these goals. I believe 
that we can bring to our people not only a longer and a 
healthier life, but a more prosperous life and a happier 
life as well. 

No nation at any time has ever enjoyed a higher stand- 
ard of living with more of its citizens working at better 
pay with better hours, with better working conditions than 
our Nation enjoys tonight—but we are not satisfied. We 
are going to make them better. 

Now we bear very great burdens at home and I am not 
unaware of the burdens that we bear around the world. 

We have more than 40 alliances that require respon- 
sibilities and sometimes require that we keep our word. 
We have alliances with some nations that are nations of 
a few thousand; some nations that are only a million or 
two million; some nations like Viet-Nam have 10 to 15 
million; and some nations in the NATO Alliance have 
many millions. 

But whether our word is good or bad is not determined 
by the number of people in a nation. Brown men love 
freedom just as much as white men. Once you give your 
commitment and once you announce your doctrine, you 
have to stand up—even when you have to pay the price. 

And if you turn the other cheek in Viet-Nam and you 
look the other way—because the price is heavy, and un- 
pleasant, and ugly—what do you do when the Indian 
nation calls upon you for assistance and help? What 
do you do when the NATO nations call on you for as- 
sistance and help? What do you do when the Hemi- 
spheric nations call on you for assistance and help? What 
do you do when little Israel calis on you for assistance 
and help? 
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T’ll tell you what you do. You do what is right. You 
keep your commitment. You stand up for freedom, 
whatever the price. 

A great American came into my office the other day. 
He'd been out to the front with the troops, with the men 
that are dying (and there are a hundred die every week 
in Viet-Nam for you so that you can peacefully assemble 
out here tonight). But Georgie Jessel had been out en- 
tertaining the troops. And he came in, in his uniform, 
and he was reporting to me on what he had seen and 
heard. When he got ready to leave he turned around 
to me and said, “Cheer up, Mr. President. I hoped I 
could make you laugh. But I didn’t today. 

“But I just want to say this to you: if I can’t make you 
laugh, I want to make you think. You may feel that you 
do not have the capacity or the fortune or the under- 
standing or the great character that some of our other 
Presidents have had that have borne these burdens. And 
I doubt that we will ever have many Lincolns produced 
in this country. But you and Lincoln had one thing in 
common. You both had many problems, you both had 
dissents, you both had divisions, and you both had dis- 
turbances and frustrations among your people. Remem- 
ber that almost half of the people of the country were 
against Lincoln when he was so right in the war that was 
right. So be patient, be tolerant, be understanding.” 

I said, “Georgie, my job is never a question of doing 
what is right. Any President's greatest ambition is to do 
what is right when he holds that high office. My prob- 
lem is knowing what is right.” And I try my best to know 
what is right and I get more free and unsolicited advice 
than anybody in this country. 

I try to consider all that I can read, and then I try to 
do what I think is right. And I believe that we are doing 
that. I know that no other age, before this one in which 
we live, has ever been so bright with promise or has ever 
held out so much hope for happiness, for health, for 
peace, and for prosperity as the one in which we live 
tonight. And we ought to be thankful. 

So, give us your prayers; try to give us your understand- 
ing; give us your thoughts. 

A great President of this country said, “The judgments 
of the many are much to be preferred to a decision of the 
few.” And that is why I have come to three great areas 
in New York today, Buffalo, Syracuse, and here with you 
tonight. 

That is why I am going to five States this weekend. My 
name is not on the ballot. I have already been elected. 
(Some of you may wish you could retract what you have 
done, but I’m there until January 1969.) But I came 
to talk to you and tell you my thoughts and to pick up 
some of yours. ‘Those of you that don’t have a chance to 
give them to me tonight, give them to me by letter. I 
read a hundred letters every week from the men who are 
out in the rice paddies who have time to write. And 
nearly every one of them realizes this could be the last 
letter that he ever writes. 
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But I believe that history, when it is written of our gen- 
eration, remembering these crowning years of the 20th 
century, I believe that history will say: They did their 
job; they met their responsibilities; they recognized their 
duties and their obligations; they kept faith with their 
fathers; and by their work they earned for themselves and 
for their children a healthier, a happier, a more peaceful, 
and a more secure United States of America. 

Anything that you can do to help me help bring that 
about will be very much appreciated. And If you don’t 
get to see me personally, I will get Joe Resnick to come 
home early every weekend and you tell him to bring me 
the message. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:14 p.m. at the Ellenville Hospital 
in Ellenville, N.Y. 


Kingston, Rhode Island 


The President’s Remarks Upon Receiving an Honorary 
Degree From the University of Rhode Island. 
August 20, 1966 


Dr. Horne, Governor Chafee, Lieutenant Governor 
Folcarelli: 


Rhode Island may be the smallest State in the Union, 
but it has given us some of our biggest men. One of them 
is my favorite keynoter, your most distinguished United 
States Senator, John Pastore. 

I am grateful that I could be here with your junior 
Senator, Claiborne Pell, today, who is working so hard 
and so effectively to fill the shoes of that great, late, la- 
mented statesman, Theodore Francis Green. 

I am pleased that I should be accompanied by Con- 
gressman Fernand St Germain, a man who has helped 
as much as any man in Congress to enact one of our most 
important bills, the demonstration cities bill, which will 
be one of our strongest weapons in our war on poverty in 
this Nation. 

I am very pleased, too, to recognize a great many other 
distinguished and patriotic leaders who have come to be 
here with us on this campus this morning: Governor John 
King of New Hampshire, Governor John Volpe of Massa- 
chusetts, Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont (Senator 
Aiken is with us on his birthday), Senator Winston Prouty 
of Vermont, Governor Philip Hoff of Vermont, Senator 
Mike Mansfield, the distinguished majority leader from 
Montana and Mrs. Mansfield, Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine, Senator Thomas McIntyre of New 
Hampshire and Mrs. McIntyre, our friend, Representa- 
tive Robert Stafford of Rutland, Vermont, Representative 
Stanley R. Tupper of Booth Bay Harbor, Maine, and 
Representative William Hathaway of Auburn. 

It is a very special pleasure for me to be in this beautiful 
State. I have never come here without feeling your very 
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special warmth, and I have never left here without real 
regret. 

By now I seem to be something of a commuter, having 
campaigned here, having accepted two honorary degrees 
here, and having sent my heart here when the returns 
came in, in November 1964. 

I want to speak to you this morning about our society— 
about some of the stress that it is undergoing and about 
what I believe that we must do if we are to preserve civil 
peace and if we are to serve social justice. 

If there is a single word that describes our form of so- 
ciety in America, it may be the word “voluntary.” 

The American experience has been one long effort to 
open up new and better choices for our people. Gen- 
erally, though not universally, we have succeeded. Most 
men are free to pursuc any calling they choose, to do with 
their lives and their properties what they will. 

The results are mixed, but the tremendous prosperity 
that we enjoy, and the personal liberty that we cherish, 
are at least good evidence that the American system seems 
to work. 

Yet, that prosperity would soon collapse, and liberty 
would become a hollow word, if our people did not under- 
stand in their hearts that personal responsibility is for- 
ever bound to personal rights. 

Most of us know this, believe it, prefer it, and practice it. 

Most of us know that our own safety and our own 
well-being depend upon a fabric of responsibility woven 
between man and man. And where it is torn by violence 
or avarice or carelessness, each of us suffers—not the least 
him who failed in his responsibility toward the rest of us. 

Because most people are fair and do not, as a moral 
matter, want to do harm or to take unfair advantage, the 
fabric of private responsibility holds fast. 

Yet, our society grows more and more complex and the 
fabric is sometimes strained. Great forces are released 
that threaten to destroy it—forces of technology, of popu- 
lation growth, of immense and anonymous institutions. 
And as the prosperity of the majority becomes more 
evident, the poverty of the minority becomes more 
unbearable. 

People who have been denied basic human rights for 
centuries begin to demand a share in the society. And 
the gap between what they want and what they have is 
boldly revealed. The proud assertions of our democracy 
are then challenged. 

To many more fortunate people, the call of the poor 
minority for justice is the occasion for fear. They believe 
that it cannot be answered without depriving them of 
what they possess by birth or hard work. They sce po- 
litical rights and economic well-being as a cake whose 
size is constant. If the poor minority is granted a piece 
of it, the share of the affluent majority will be diminished. 

In a sense, they are right. If one man—one king or 
dictator—holds all of the political power in a country, 
granting five people the right to vote and shape their 
destiny docs reduce his power considerably. Granting 
that right to every man reduces it drastically. 
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Yet, we long ago decided that our concept of man’s 
integrity required this sharing of political power. The 
majority ought to determine the course of the state. We 
are working now to make that possible in every part of 
our land—and we are doing it for the first time since 
slaves set foot on our soil. And we shall succeed. No 
power on this earth can prevent us. 

Far more difficult, because it is far more widespread 
and complex, is the question of economic rights. We 
decided long ago that our economic system should not be 
controlled by government decree. We chose freedom in 
the market place, just compensation for all, and for all 
a chance to share in the country’s wealth. 

And if that share can be obtained through the free 
markets, so much the better. But where it is denied to 
some because of the wretched circumstances of their 
birth, or the poverty of their education, or the foul envi- 
ronment that surrounds them, the sickness that weakens 
and the despair that crushes them, we believe that the 
Nation should act. 

We believe that just as a man has the right to choose 
those who shall govern the state, so does he have the right 
to live in a decent environment, so does he have the right 
to acquire the skills that useful work requires, and so does 
he have the right to secure and to hold a job despite the 
color of his skin, or the region of his birth, or the religion 
of his father. 

There is a moral as well as a practical basis, I think, 
for this belief. One of the holy men of our years, Pope 
John the 23rd, described it in a great message to mankind. 

He wrote, “One may not take as the ultimate criteria 
in economic life the interests of individuals or organized 
groups, nor unregulated competition, nor excessive power 
on the part of the wealthy, nor the vain honor of the 
nation or its desire for domination, or anything of this 
sort. Rather, it is necessary that economic undertakings 
be governed by justice and charity as the principal laws 
of social life.” 

Justice and charity both demand that political and eco- 
nomic rights be granted. But justice and charity demand 
also that political and economic responsibilities be ac- 
cepted. 

For our society cannot maintain itself or guarantee jus- 
tice and fairness to any man where only rights are 
acknowledged. 

In the law courts, in the city halls and schoolboards, 
in Congress and in the White House, men are constantly 
trying to balance one man’s rights fairly with another’s. 
And this entire work of balancing—of seeking justice 
between men—rests on the acceptance of responsibility 
among men. 

In our system of government ordinary men and women 
are required to behave in an extraordinary way. They 
can express their vigorous dislikes of politicians and poli- 
cies, but they must allow others to express their equally 
vigorous approval. They can assert the right to shout, 
but they must concede to others the right not to listen. 
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So, men have the right to protest the condition of their 
lives, but they also have the responsibility not to injure 
the person or the property of others in making that protest. 

Men have the right to seek work wherever they can 
find it, but they also have the responsibility not to deprive 
others of their livelihood by violence. 

Men have the right to use the law, but they also have 
the responsibility to obey it. 

This lesson has particular meaning for those who are 
filled with anger and frustration because of the depriva- 
tion of centuries—in our own country and throughout 
our own world. 

No one needs the law more than they. Yet, to many, 
the law is the symbol of the society which they have been 
unable to enter—the protector of the status quo, the de- 
fender of those who have gouged, drained, persecuted, 
and who have denied them. 

They seek to strike out against that society, to bring 
down the law that is its bulwark. Their mistrust of the 
law, and those it protects, is as deep as their despair, as 
profound as their frustration. 

Now their demands, once whispered, have risen to a 
shout and no one who enjoys the benefit of our society can 
truthfully say that we have done enough to answer those 
demands. We have done much in our time; we have 
done much recently; we have done much in the last 3 
years; we are willing to do much more; we know that we 
must do more. But still the vicious cycle of poverty per- 
sists, hobbling the human personality from generation to 
generation. 





If a single act of government, or a single program or 
combination of programs, could break that chain over- 
night, I would recommend it to Congress within the hour 
of its discovery. 

But the causes and the conditions of poverty are too 
deep, too various, too subtle, and too firmly interlocked 
for simple remedies. We deceive ourselves and we de- 
ceive the poor as well, if we imagine there is some magic 
sword, some system of Federal funds that can cut this 
chain and cut it with just one stroke. 

Does this mean that we should not put new billions into 
schools and into health care and into housing? Of course 
it does not mean that. 


What it does mean is that breaking the chain of poverty 
is going to require patience, time, and wise planning, and 
a degree of daring experiment, and the long-term com- 
mitment of our immense resources directed by our patriots 
of all parties and all classes. 

It means that a major goal of Government must be to 
secure the right to social justice for all of our people—and 
for all of us to help these people fulfill that right. It means 
that our laws must be wise and their enforcement must 
be fair. 

Yet, if all of these are forthcoming, as I genuinely be- 
lieve they will be, it will avail us nothing if our society is 
torn and destroyed by violence and by discord. 
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The Molotov cocktail destroys far more than the police 
car or the pawn shop. It destroys the basis for civil peace 
and the basis for social progress. 

The poor suffer twice at the rioter’s hands: First, when 
his destructive fury scars their neighborhoods; and, sec- 
ond, when the atmosphere of accommodation and consent 
is changed to one of hostility and resentment. 

The Negro American has made gains in the past decade 
behind the banner of peaceful protest. The fury of big- 
ots and bullies to these gains has only served to strengthen 
the will of the American people that justice be done, be- 
cause basically we are all a fair people in the United States 
of America. 

The vivid contrast between lawful assemblies and law- 
less mobs has spurred America’s conscience. And we 
have begun to act, at last, to open real opportunities for 
the Negro American, and other minorities, and to help 
them move to achieve those opportunities. 

We shall continue, multiplying and enlarging our efforts 
as we go along. Yet, I warn you they can succeed only 
in conditions of civil peace. And civil peace can exist 
only when all men, Negro and white alike, are as dedi- 
cated to satisfying their responsibilities as they are dedi- 
cated to securing their rights. 

For we are, after all, one nation. It is our destiny to 
succeed or to fail as a single people and not as separate 
races. 

The great Rhode Islander, Roger Williams, described 
for us really what we are: “There goes many a ship to 
sea with many hundred souls in one ship, whose weal and 
woe is common, and this is a true picture of a common- 
wealth, or a human combination or society.” 

Such was the society of Providence Plantations three 
centuries ago and such, I believe, is the society of America 
today. 

Thank you so very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:45 a.m. at the University of 
Rhode Island in Kingston, R.I. 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


The President’s Remarks to the Navy League at the 
Sheraton-Carpenter Hotel. August 20, 1966 


Governor King, whom all of us greatly respect as one of 
the ablest Governors in our country; Tom McIntyre, my 
friend of many years in the Senate, who is making his 
mark as a fine leader in that great body and who brings 
great credit to the State of New Hampshire; our good 
friend, Congressman Ollie Huot; Mayor Vallee; Mr. 
Rhodes; Governor Chafee; Governor Volpe; Governor 
John Reed of Maine; Governor Hoff of Vermont; Sen- 
ator Aiken of Vermont; Senator and Mrs. Prouty of Ver- 
mont; Senator and Mrs. Mansfield, the distinguished 
Majority Leader from Montana; Senator Margaret Chase 
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Smith of Maine; Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island; 
Representative Stafford of Vermont; Representative 
Hathaway of Maine; Representative Tupper of Maine; 
and a great Mayor and longtime personal friend—and 
I think one of the greatest public servants in this coun- 
iry—Bernie Boutin of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen: 


I see in the audience my old friend of many years. 
I am so happy that he could be here today when I could 
visit his home State. My friend, the former Secretary 
of the Navy, John Sullivan. 

I would like to share some of my thoughts with you 
today on Viet-Nam—a subject that is never far from my 
mind and I know never far from yours, in these critical 
times, either. 

At this luncheon today we have, as a guest of the Navy 
League, a First Lieutenant John Kapronopoulas, wound- 
ed in three separate actions during 10 months that he 
spent in Viet-Nam. He carries the scars of battle because 
of his desire to preserve freedom for that little country 
and to preserve liberty in the world. 


While we gather here in the peaceful Merrimack Val- 
ley, 300,000 men like John are today braving conflict out 
in southeast Asia, 10,000 miles from here. I think it is 
only right that we constantly ask ourselves the question: 
Why? Why are they there? 


I have gone into almost every State in this Union—I 
have held more than 70 press conferences in my 1,000 
days in office—I have been on television some 40 times— 
trying to answer that question. The answer is not simple, 
for there are times when the war there seems like a thou- 
sand contradictions. But I think most Americans want 
to know why Viet-Nam is important. 

I think they know that communism must be halted in 
Viet-Nam as it was halted in Western Europe, and in 
Greece and Turkey, and Korea, and the Caribbean, if it 
is determined to swallow up free peoples and spread its 
influence in that area trying to take freedom away from 
people who do want to select their own leaders for them- 
selves. 


I think that our people know that if aggression succeeds 
there, when it has failed in other places in the world, a 
harsh blow would be dealt to the security of other free 
nations in Asia and perhaps a blow to the peace in the 
entire world. 

Few people realize that world peace has reached voting 
age. It has been 21 years now since that day on the 
U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay when World War ITI came 
to an end. Perhaps it reflects poorly on our world that 
men must fight limited wars in order to keep from fighting 
larger wars; but that may be the condition that exists 
today. 

I said here in Manchester 2 years ago that we must 
stand firm when the vital interests of freedom are under 
attack. I said we must use our power, our overwhelming 


power, always with judgment and restraint. 
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We are trying to follow that policy in Viet-Nam because 
we know that the restrained use of power has for more 
than 21 years prevented the wholesale destruction that 
the world faced in 1914 and faced again in 1939. 

Every war, large or small, is brutal and is ugly and 
claims its toll in lives and in fortunes. And we can pray 
that one day even “limited war” will be an archaic term. 
But until communism finally abandons aggression, until 
it is willing to let the rest of the world live in peace with- 
out invading them, then, we must be prepared to deal 
with them and to resist that aggression. 

Our hope is that the North Vietnamese will soon 
realize that they can not succeed in taking over South 
Viet-Nam and they will turn to the task of helping their 
own people and building their own nation, in which 
event we will turn our energies in that area of the world 
to helping the people of that undeveloped section to be- 
come strong in body and in mind. _ In that work of peace- 
ful building, they will all find the United States of 
America as willing to help as they found us determined to 
resist aggression. 

Our quarrel is not with the people of North Viet-Nam, 

Our resistance is against those in power in Hanoi who 
seek to conquer the South. We are more than eager to 
let North Viet-Nam live in peace if it will only let South 
Viet-Nam do the same. Both publicly and privately we 
have let the leaders of the North know, as clearly as we 
can express ourselves, that if they will stop sending troops 
into South Viet-Nam, we will immediately stop bombing 
military targets in their country. 

Our objective is to let the people of South Viet-Nam 
decide what kind of government and what kind of coun- 
try they want. They cannot do this while armed troops 
from North Viet-Nam are waging war against their 
people and against their villages. 


There are people who think that the conflict in Viet- 
Nam is just an American war. Nothing could be farther 
from the fact. You realize this, I think, when you 
consider the effort that this small, torn country is making 
at this moment. 


South Viet-Nam is 50,000 square miles smaller than 
New England; its population is about the same as New 
York’s. But the per capita income of New England is 
more than 25 times the per capita income of South Viet- 
Nam. 

Yet the people of South Viet-Nam have sustained a 
bitter and a violent struggle against an enemy within and 
without for many, many years—their army has suffered 
more than 40,000 killed in action since 1960, and more 
than three times that many wounded. And even in the 
midst of war, South Viet-Nam is still trying to hold elec- 
tions, still trying to move toward a government to be 
chosen by their people. This is not an easy task, and it 
will not happen overnight, but let us not forget that we 
are trying. And let us not forget that we hope it is hap- 
pening in September. 
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The Communists do not want—now that they see these 
elections are being held—they do not want the people to 
express themselves and they do not want to see an election 
succeed. So what are they doing? 

As we meet here this hour, they are stepping up their 
well-planned war against innocent people. We can ex- 
pect more intimidation and we can expect more terror as 
the September election draws near. 

I hope the leaders who help to mold public sentiment in 
this country and I hope the press media will see that these 
activities are put in a goldfish bowl so that all of our 
people can observe the tactics that they resort to—in 
assassinations, in terror, in infiltrations, in the massacres— 
in order to keep people from having a chance te vote in 
an election. 

We can also expect elections to be held and we can 
expect the Vietnamese to continue to put down founda- 
tions of self-government. 

To give them time to build is one reason that we are 
all there. For there are times when the strong must pro- 
vide a shield for those on whom the Communists prey. 
We have provided that shield in other countries. We are 
providing it there. And this is such a time. 

We are there for another reason, too, and that is be- 
cause the United States must stand behind its word, even 
when conditions have added to the cost of honoring a 
pledge that was given a decade ago. 

I do not have to remind you that our pledge was in 
fact given by treaty to uphold the security of southeast 
Asia. Now that security is in jeopardy because people 
are trying to use force to take over South Viet-Nam. 
When adversity comes is no time to back down on our 
commitment, if we expect our friends around the world 
to have faith in our word. 

I wish that I could tell you today that the end is in 
sight. To do so would be folly, for only the Communists 
would gain from such fiction. This week one of our 
leading networks and one of our large newspapers in New 
York reported that the Johnson administration now be- 
lieves the war will be over by a certain year. 

I wish this were true. I even wish I had the infor- 
mation that the newspaper and that network had. But 
I do not know one responsible official in Washington 
who can name the day or the month or the year when 
the Communists will end the fighting or when they will 
permit a peaceful settlement. 

I think all of you know how hard I tried in two pauses. 
I think all of you know how hard the other leaders of 
our Government, in the executive branch, in the State 
Department, in the United Nations, in the Senate tried. 
We went to more than 40 countries with Ambassador 
Goldberg and Ambassador Harriman as our spokesmen, 
Secretary Rusk and Mr. Bundy and Secretary Mann, say- 
ing to those people that if you will come to a conference 
table we are ready to sit down and talk instead of fight. 
Our planes were grounded. Our men were told to sit 
there and conduct no further raids until they received 
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further orders. And for more than 39 days, while we 
pleaded with 40 countries—every place we went we re- 
ceived favorable response except from the two countries 
that could do something about it, North Viet-Nam and 
Red China. 

So it may be one month, or it may be one year, or it 
may be several years. No one knows but the men in 
Hanoi. They hold the passkey to stopping the fighting. 
They hold the passkey to the room where the peace talks 
can take place. Only they can decide when the objective 
that they seek is no longer worth the cost that it carries. 

Until that time comes, until peace comes, our course is 
clear. We will keep our commitments, we will carry on 
with our determination, we will do what we must do to 
help protect South Viet-Nam and to help maintain the 
stability of Asia. 

We are ready and anxious and willing. And we will 
continue to do everything that we can do to limit this 
conflict, for we have no desire to do anything more than 
is absolutely necessary to protect South Viet-Nam. Our 
policy is not, will not, and has not been ever to destroy the 
people of North Viet-Nam, their country, or their govern- 
ment. Our policy is not to go to war with any other na- 
tion. Our policy is to stop the Communists from trying 
to force their will on the South. It is to—as I said be- 
fore—provide a shield behind which the free nations of 
Asia can build the kind of societies that they choose, with- 
out interference from any other power. 

Let me say also that the hand of the United States can 
be as open and as generous in peace as it is clenched and 
firm in conflict. ‘To those who oppose us, I want to re- 
peat what we have said so often to other nations in the 
world, to our leaders here at home: that we seek neither 
territory nor bases, we seek neither economic domination 
nor military alliance in Viet-Nam. We seek for the 
people of Viet-Nam, North and South, only what they 
want for themselves. 


It must be clear, especially to those in the South who 
worked with the Communists to seize control by force, 
that their choice no longer includes a military takeover. 
They must know now that North Viet-Nam cannot really 
succeed in this takeover and in their desire to have con- 
quest of South Viet-Nam. So let all of those who are 
tired of war and death and suffering know that they have 
nothing whatever to gain by continuing their support of 
the Communist cause in South Viet-Nam. 

Wherever they may live, whatever they may say, where- 
ever they may work, let them know that we are tired of 
war, that we are tired of death and suffering, and that 
they have absolutely nothing to gain by continuing to give 
support or aid or comfort to those bent on conquest. 

Our task in this country, in the meantime, is to try to 
unite our people, to ask them to carry on until the Com- 
munists grow weary and until they are willing to turn 
from the use of force. When that day comes, our men 
can then come home and the people of Viet-Nam can go 
on with the work of building their country themselves. 
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Until that day comes, America is going to persist. We 
must persist. Persist we will. 

And I hope that I will have the undivided allegiance 
and the support and the assistance of all of you as I have 
had it from this young lieutenant who has been out there 
doing our job for us. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:02 p.m. in the Sheraton-Carpenter 
Hotel in Manchester, N.H. 


Burlington, Vermont 


The President’s Remarks at Battery Park. 
August 20, 1966 


Governor Hoff, Mrs. Hoff: 


For the last 2 days we have visited in this wonderful 
part of our country. We started out yesterday in Buffalo. 
We talked about our problems of pollution and how we 
can have clean water and pure water, and clean air and 
fresh air. 

Then we moved down to Syracuse. We talked about 
the future of our cities and the people that will make up a 
large part of the population of this, the greatest Nation 
in the world. 

Last evening we went to Ellenville, New York. We 
talked about the health of our citizens, and the soundness 
of their bodies, and the education of their minds, and 
what a job was ahead of us in building their health, and 
not only taking care of Medicare but taking care of all 
the health problems of this great United States. 

This morning we visited with the young people at the 
University of Rhode Island. We talked about not only 
our rights as American citizens, but our responsibilities as 
American citizens. 


Today in company with a great group, including the 
Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. McIntyre, we had 
lunch in New Hampshire and discussed our problems 
throughout the world with particular emphasis in 
Viet-Nam. 


Now I am privileged to come here. The real reason 
I am in New England was because the other night we 
were out on the President’s boat with a group of Ambas- 
sadors from many nations. And I was sitting there 
talking to the senior Senator from Vermont. I was re- 
calling some of his many good works and how he had 
helped me when I visited Canada and tried to form a 
bridge and a good relationship with our neighbor in this 
hemisphere, and how he had gone to Mexico with me 
when we had problems there and helped me to solve them. 


Senator Aiken reminded me that in a few days he was 
coming to Vermont to dedicate a project—the first proj- 
ect to be announced and to be constructed under the 
Aiken-Poage bill, a rural water project. And he re- 
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minded me that one of the first things I did as President 
was to make a decision involving water for Vermont. 

So I said to Senator Aiken, “If we can go to Canada 
together and go to Mexico together, I would just like to 
go up to Vermont with you.” And here we are. 

I count it a great honor that Senator Prouty and Mrs. 
Prouty would come here and extend the hand of hospital- 
ity to me, and that Congressman Stafford would accom- 
pany us on this trip and point out many interesting facts 
that will be helpful to me. 

I am particularly grateful to Mayor Cain for his warm 
words and his greetings to us; and to Lieutenant Governor 
Jack Daley; and to your Attorney General, John Con- 
narn; and to Secretary of State Harry Cooley; and to 
State Treasurer Peter Hincks. 

I cannot help but point out the fact—although pre- 
sumably this is a nonpolitical trip, Senator Aiken, and it 
is made at your invitation, and they know we belong to 
the same party, or do we—I think I should observe to 
both Senator Aiken and Senator Prouty that this beauti- 
ful State of Vermont is partially administered, at least, by 
a good many Democratic officials whose names I have 
just called. 

But we are here today not as Republicans or not as 
Democrats, we are here as Americans. And I am so 
pleased that Governor John Volpe of Massachusetts is 
with us. We have just come from the great State of 
New Hampshire, where we had one of our warmest wel- 
comes and most pleasant visits. And we have with us 
here in Vermont Governor King of New Hampshire. 

From here we go to the great State of Maine. We 
have with us this afternoon the chairman of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference, Governor John Reed of the State of 
Maine. Mrs. Johnson and I have had the pleasure of 
having Governor Reed and a number of his fellow Gov- 
ernors visit us in our home at the ranch last year after a 
trip he made to southeast Asia. I am glad we are going 
to have a chance to visit in his State with him, and with 
Senator Smith, and some of. the distinguished public 
servants in that State. A little later this evening Senator 
Muskie and Mrs. Muskie are joining us there. 

And I want to present the very able Senator from New 
Hampshire, and Mrs. McIntyre. 

We have with us Representative Hathaway of Maine, 
and Mrs. Hathaway; and Representative Stanley Tupper 
of Maine. 

I want to present a young lady whom I have known 
for many years in the House and Senate and one of my 
very dearest friends, Senator Margaret Smith of Maine. 

We left out our dear friend Senator Pell of the State 
of Rhode Island. He has just been our host. 

One of my first acts two years and a half ago was to 
approve funds to reimburse the National Guard for haul- 
ing water from Lake Champlain to the farms of Vermont. 
I will probably never have to sign another law like that 
one because last October I took real pride in signing a law 
known as the Aiken-Poage Act. 
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We have just returned a few moments ago from flying 
over the area in Addison County that will have been 
served by the first water system to ever be developed under 
that bill. It has been an exciting experience to see in 
person what I have heard your distinguished Senator, 
George Aiken, talk about so long. But I don’t want you 
to think that I came up here just to stop George Aiken 
from buttonholing me every time he sees me and asking 
me how much we are going to fund in the water works. 
I have seen it today. I like what I have seen because 
I believe that we must not stand by and watch our rural 
communities wither and die for lack of water. 

The Tri-County Water System is your answer, and it 
is ours, to the needs of rural people who live in rural 
America. They deserve and they will have a full life and 
all the help that we can give them. 

This means not only good water systems like this one, 
but it means a far-ranging program of conservation to save 
our countryside. And I predict that some day the Rural 
Water Act will be as well known as the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act, and it will bring as many blessings to the coun- 
tryside as rural electrification has brought to our rural 
people since it was first created by executive order back 
in the year of 1935. 

Thirty years ago, when I first came to the Congress, 
we started to build an America where men and women 
and children could earn enough to own a car and to enjoy 
a vacation and to travel where they pleased. I do not 
think that we should apologize here this afternoon for the 
fact that many Americans are enjoying precisely that kind 
of a vacation this summer. 

We do not need to apologize that the number of 
campers and boaters and travelers is gaining every day in 
this country. For this is good news to those of us who 
have worked to make this possible. But as more Ameri- 
cans are able to enjoy the great outdoors, we must work 
even harder to preserve something for them to enjoy. 

As I look out over Lake Champlain, I recall that only 
yesterday I visited another lake that aroused an entirely 
different reaction in me. ‘That emotion was disappoint- 
ment yesterday, for Lake Erie is polluted. It has become 
a casualty of heedless progress in this country. 

Lake Erie is not alone either. As I flew to New Eng- 
land I saw other areas that have been stained. I saw 
smog hanging over our cities, and our rivers where they 
have been abandoned by man and abandoned by fish 
alike. There were rusting skeletons of discarded auto- 
mobiles that littered our countryside. I saw cities that 
housed within their limits the slums of filth and of neglect. 

And each year in America, as Mrs. Johnson likes to 
remind me almost every day, about 1 million acres of vir- 
gin land turns beneath the blade of a bulldozer. High- 
ways, and shopping centers, and housing developments, 
and airports replace our trees and our beautiful streams 
and our lovely woods where we as young boys once 
dreamed our dreams. 
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These are manmade projects to build a better life for 
America, it is true. But too often they spread ugliness 
and they spread blight farther and farther across our 
beautiful country. 

This is why, when I assumed office, I said I wanted 
most of all to be a peace President and to be a conserva- 
tion President. ‘Thanks to Mrs. Johnson—and thanks to 
the imagination, and the efforts, and the stimulation, and 
the inspiration of leaders like your own great Governor 
Phil Hoff—I have become a beautification President as 
well. 

I have had help and I have had a lot of it. I have had 
the help of two of the greatest Congresses in the history 
of this Nation. Working together, through these Con- 
gresses, we have given the American people 48 major con- 
servation bills in less than 2 years that I have been 
President. 

We have set aside 145 miles of warm, sandy seashore 
for Americans to enjoy—not Republican seashore, not 
Democratic seashore, American seashore—by working 
together, by uniting, by putting our country before our 
party. 

We have set aside 550,000—more than a half a mil- 
lion—acres added to our national park system. 

We have passed the most far-reaching anti-water and 
-air pollution measures that have ever been considered 
by a legislative body. 

We have constructed dams to protect our citizens from 
the ravages of floods—and behind those dams we have 
built lakes and recreation areas for boating, and for camp- 
ing, and for fishing, and for swimming. 

We have established a land and water conservation 
fund to help our States, and our counties, and our towns 
acquire their own recreation areas. 

We have promised our motorists that their major high- 
ways will be free of unsightly billboards and will be 
screened from ugly junkyards. 

We have passed a Wilderness Act that in the years to 
come will set aside more than 9 million acres of land to 
be maintained in their primeval condition. 


Because of these efforts, it is my pleasure to make an 
important announcement to this wonderful audience here 
this afternoon. This announcement, I think, is long 
overdue. For the first time, America is winning the battle 
of conservation. Every year now, we are saving more 
land than we are losing. 

Last year a million acres still went to new expanding 
urban developments, but we saved almost a million and a 
quarter acres of land, too. And this year, as another mil- 
lion acres go to urban development, we will be setting 
aside 1,700,000 acres in addition in local, in State, and in 
public areas. 

A few generations ago, when the public was getting 
interested in conservation, Uncle Joe Cannon, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, issued one of 
his many ultimatums. He said: “Not one cent for 
scenery.” And Uncle Joe meant what he said. 
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Well, this generation has repealed “Cannon’s Law.” 
And we have just begun to fight. 

We are going to have plenty for scenery before it is over 
with. 

These are memorable years in conservation, and they 
are important to every area of this Nation. 

But they are very especially important to your beloved 
New England. The great accomplishments of Theodore 
Roosevelt, that great outdoors President, and Gifford 
Pinchot centered on the West, and for many years Ameri- 
cans thought of conservation as an exclusive western 
program. 

Well, no longer is that the case. Our foremost achieve- 
ments today seem to be in the densely populated sections 
of the Nation like the Northeast. Your cities and coun- 
tics and States will acquire nearly 350,000 acres of public 
recreation land this year. They will acquire about 
140,000 acres in the Pacific Southwest. 

We are winning our fight for conservation and I think 
we are winning it where it counts most—where it is most 
accessible to most of the people. 

As I look out this afternoon across Lake Champlain 
from this inspiring Battery Park height, from the same 
Battery Park originally sponsored by my good friend 
George Aiken, I have no trouble imagining what 
Rudyard Kipling felt when he called the sunset view here 
one of the two finest on earth. I have always held, and 
I am sure you have, too, a very deep respect and reverance 
for the truly inspiring beauty of this land of ours. 

People are sailing and they are fishing and they are 
enjoying themselves even now on that lake. Many of 
you will picnic somewhere in the natural splendor of this 
beautiful State today before you go home tonight. All 
this is as it should be, and I wish I could join you. This 
comes naturally to many Americans for we are a people 
whose national character was forged in the out of doors 
among just this kind of God-given splendor. 

I want to pledge to you this afternoon that as long as 
I have a responsibility for leadership in this country, we 
are going to retain that splendor in America. 

And now, one final word. I told you when I came to 
this section of the country that my trip was conceived on a 
boat at the suggestion of Senator Aiken. And I couldn't 
come all the way to Vermont without throwing four or 
five extra States in. 

So we talked about pollution, and the problems of the 
cities, and Medicare, and Viet-Nam, and conservation, 
and beautification, and agriculture, and rural water sys- 
tems. All of these are problems of our country. We 
have problems just like the peoples of the world have 
problems. 

But along with those problems, we also have many 
successes. And the successes are shown out here in front 
of us this afternoon—the successes that I sce in the counte- 
nances of these young people; the successes that I see in 
the wrinkles of the brows of their parents, the people who 
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have lived here, who have worked here, who have set an 
example for all of America to emulate. 

And I just wish that every man, and woman, and child 
that is privileged to be an American citizen and proud to 
call themselves American, could come here and see Lake 
Champlain, and see Battery Park, and see the kind of 
people that live in New England. 

Yes, we have problems, but we have successes, too. 
We have so much to be thankful for, so much to be grate- 
ful for. And if some of us have to spend our days on 
problems or have to spend our days listening to those 
who have their complaints about problems, and hearing 
the martyrs and so forth, we at least should take a little 
time out in the evening, as the sun is setting and as we 
gather around the family table, to count our blessings and 
to thank the Good Lord that we are privileged to be 
Americans; that we are privileged to live in the land of 
the free and the home of the brave; that we are privileged 
to live in the country where each individual has the 
highest per capita income of any individual in the world, 
where each individual has the maximum of liberty and 
freedom, where his constitutional rights are protected, 
where we have the best housing, and the best food, and 
the best clothes, and the best recreation, and the best 
conservation. 

Sure, we don’t have all those things that we want. We 
must do better. We must have objectives, we must have 
goals. We must move forward. But when you look at 
our problems and those of the Soviet Union, when you 
look at our problems and those of Red China, when you 
look at our problems and those of Castro’s Cuba, you have 
so much to be thankful for. 

I just wish that everyone had enough money and 
enough time to come to New England to see your beauty, 
to see your open spaces, to see your beautiful hills, and 
mountains, and lakes, and your scenery, and your trees. 
And I predict that somehow, some way, the message is 
going to get around the country of what you have up here. 

And then you are going to be confronted with another 
problem—and that is how to get some of us back home. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:42 p.m. at Battery Park in Burl- 
ington, Vt. 


Lewiston, Maine 


The President’s Remarks at the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Park. August 20, 1966 


Congressman Hathaway, all the nice public servants on 
the platform with me, and all of you private officials in 
the audience: 


I want to thank each of you, as Mrs. Johnson did, for 
this wonderful welcome and for the privilege of coming 
back to Maine again. 
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When Senator Muskie talked about the last speech he 
made in this park, he told me that that evening while he 
was waiting on Senator Kennedy to come here that you 
people waited almost 4 hours in almost zero weather. 
And although I wasn’t here, I am grateful and under- 
standing of the loyalty and the appreciation you had for 
that great man who I succeeded and for whom this park 
was named. 

We have tried to carry forward his program, put it on 
the statute books, and execute it as he would have had 
us do. 

The last 2 days we have traveled throughout the north- 
eastern part of the United States and New England and 
we have talked about the problems of our people. We 
talked about pollution in Lake Erie in Buffalo yesterday. 

We talked about the problems of our cities where 75 
percent of all of our people are going to be living in just 
a matter of a few years, in Syracuse. 

Last evening we dedicated a Hill-Burton hospital and 
talked about medical care, and the treatment of our 
bodies, and what we are going to do to save lives, and how 
we got rid of polio, and how we are going to get rid of 
cancer, and how we are going to stop heart disease—one 
of the greatest killers in this country. 

This morning we talked to the young people over at 
the University of Rhode Island about their rights, about 
civil rights, about constitutional rights. But we also 
talked about the responsibilities that go with those rights 
and the understanding that goes with them. 

Later in the day we were at New Hampshire, and we 
talked about the thing that is on most of your minds—our 
men in Viet-Nam, and how we can bring peace to the 
world and bring honor to ourselves. 

I am going to talk about another subject here in Lewis- 
ton tonight, because I am so happy to be back in Maine. 

Today, Congressman Hathaway, Senator Muskie, Gov- 
ernor Reed, Senator Smith, Senator Pel!, Senator Mans- 
field, Senator McIntyre, Senator Aiken, Senator Prouty, 
Governor Volpe, Governor King, and a number of other 
public officials have been with me. 

They are Republicans and they are Democrats. But 
we haven't been talking party matters. We have been 
talking people matters; problems of people. We don’t 
want to just talk about problems all the time. We want 
to talk about our successes, too. And I am going to do 
that tonight. 

Two years ago I stood on the steps of the City Hall in 
Portland and I quoted from a message that Governor 
Joshua Chamberlain once sent to the Maine legislature. 
Governor Chamberlain said: 

“A government has something more to do than govern 
and levy taxes to pay the Governor . . . Government 
must also encourage good, point out improvements, open 
roads of prosperity, and infuse life into all the right 
enterprises.” 
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I promised the citizens of Maine that night that we 
would try to follow that course if we were selected for this 
place of Icadership. 

And I have come back tonight to report that we have 
lived up to that promise. Your Government—and I 
think it is very important that each of you always remem- 
bers this is your Government, not my Government—this is 
your Government and it has been infusing life into one 
right enterprise after another. 

And we have just only begun. 

And I think there is no better example of this than the 
promising new Maine project that we call the Dickey 
Hydroelectric Project. We are going to put more than 
$300 million into this project, and every single one of 
those dollars will be a good, sound investment in the 
future of a stable Maine and in the future of all America. 

I have two brilliant young men on my staff from the 
State of Maine: Milton Semer of Auburn and Hal 
Pachios, my Associate Press Secretary, from Portland. 

They are both good lawyers and good citizens. But 
we were talking the other evening and one of them said, 
“You know, Mr. President, so many people have been 
listening so long to the old voices that constantly talk about 
big government, that they haven't caught up with the 
fact the United States is a very big country.” 

Our population increased by more than 2 million 
people alone just last year. Half a century from now we 
will have over 400 million Americans. 

So we cannot have a stagecoach government in the era 
of orbiting astronauts. Government has to keep up with 
the times, and it has to stay ahead of the problems. For 
too long we have lagged behind and now we are trying 
to catch up. 


I came here tonight to pledge to you good people—who 
are Americans first, but select the best government you 
know how—I came here to pledge you that as long as 
I lead this country we are going to keep up and catch up. 


But I came here to say something else. Building a 
Great Society is not the job of a President alone. It is 
not the responsibility of the leaders of the Congress— 
some of whom are here with us this evening—alone. It 
cannot be done in Washington alone. It has to be the 
goal of every man and woman, every boy and girl. Every 
one of you has to pitch in and improve the corner of 
the country that you live in. 


We can pass laws to bring justice to all our people, 
whatever their color. We can spend moncy for housing, 
education, and training. But until we have a domestic 
good-neighbor policy on every block, in every city, on 
every roadway, there is going to be racial strife in America. 

We can start new programs to try to clean up the ghet- 
toes of our cities, but until the people who live in our 
suburbs are color blind, there will continue to be dis- 
crimination in America. 


We can establish training programs for young people 
who need a second chance, but until law-abiding citizens 
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give them their second chance, there is going to be delin- 
quency in America. 

So if I could write just one letter to every American 
citizen tonight, I would make it brief, but I would try 
to make it directly to the point. And I would say some- 
thing like this: 

“My fellow American, democracy depends on whether 
you are willing to conduct yourself as if the destiny of 
many others were in your hands, as if the future and the 
character of our Nation were to be decided by what you 
are and by what you do. Live every day with the knowl- 
edge that America is the sum total of all the decisions that 
you and people like you are making this very hour.” 

I would write that letter because I believe that what 
America needs more than it needs anything else right now 
is a strong dose of self-discipline. We need it to carry 
through and to support our men who are in the rice pad- 
dies of Viet-Nam tonight. We need it to bring racial 
peace and social justice to all our citizens in the United 
States. We need it to bring education to the mind and 
health to the bodies of all of our boys and girls in this 
country tonight. And we need it to maintain the strong 
economy that gives all of our people good jobs at good 
wages tonight. 

Because never forget that no matter how many harass- 
ing, frustrating problems you may have, the strong econ- 
omy is the underpinning of America’s material strength. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. 


People are talking a lot about inflation this election 
year. These same people used to talk a lot about uniden- 
tified flying objects. Well, now, what is inflation? Where 
is it going? Where did it come from? 

I don’t know the answers. But I do think that we 
should try to put the problem of inflation into perspec- 
tive—and not just in terms of the early 1930’s when prices 
were very low but few people had many dollars to buy 
much with. 

I mean the perspective that comes from looking at both 
sides of the prosperity coin—looking at the rising prices 
without forgetting the rising standard of living. 

There is poverty in America. We talk a lot about it 
these days—and we are doing a lot about it. There is 
want and there is some hunger—there is more of each 
than any of us would like to have. But I think most of 
you people that I am looking at here tonight in Lewis- 
ton, like most of my fellow Americans that I have seen in 
over 25 States, are tonight enjoying the best standard of 
living that you have ever known. 

Now it may be in the 1930’s some of you were doing 
better. It may be in the 1940’s some of you were doing 
better. It may be in the 1950’s some of you were 
doing better. But I think the majority of us are doing 
better now than we have ever done before. 

Now prices have gone up. They have gone up 10 
percent since 1961. And they will probably go up again. 
During that same time, though, wages have gone up, too. 
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And they are going up some more. They have gone 
up not 10 percent as the prices have, but the wages have 
gone up 17 percent and most of you can buy more to- 
night than you could with your paycheck 6 years ago. 

In 1966 the average wage—I try to make this as un- 
derstandable as I can—the average wage of a factory 
worker will buy twice as much in the retail stores as it 
would when I came to Washington in 1931. 

I want to repeat that because I want all of you to listen 
to it. In 1966, the year of our Lord tonight, the average 
wage of a factory worker will buy twice as much at retail 
as it would when I first came to Washington in 1931. 

You could buy more bread, and more butter, and more 
milk, and more molasses, and more bacon with one hour 
of your earnings last year than you could in 1960. And 
that is also true of steaks, and potatoes, and tomatoes, and 
liver—if you ever eat it. 

It is a fact that Americans are eating better food at a 
lower real cost than they have ever eaten before. After 
you get through paying your taxes—to all the Presidents 
and Governors and I don’t know whether Senators and 
Congressmen think they have anything to do with it or 
not—but after you get through paying your taxes, your 
family is spending 18 percent of its income on food, 18 
percent tonight, this year, compared to 26 percent of its 
income that it was paying 20 years ago. 

So, I repeat—prices have gone up, and they are going 
to go up some more. We are going to do our best to 
have stabilization, but they have gone up and they will go 
up some more—but so has your standard of living gone 
up. And it is going up some more, too. 

We have a goal, we have an objective, we have a future 
for America. We want to leave this world better than 
we found it. We have advantages that our fathers and 
our grandfathers didn’t have. And we want our children 
to have things that we don’t have ourselves. 

So, prices have gone up and your standard of living has 
gone up, too. I hope you will keep that in perspective. 

You know, I think that may have been what President 
Franklin Roosevelt’s friend meant when he saw President 
Roosevelt during the 1940 campaign. You remember 
President Roosevelt asked him how he was voting. And 
his friend said, “Republican.” “How come?” President 
Roosevelt asked. “Is the third term bothering you?” 
“No,” the friend answered, “that’s not it at all. It’s 
just that I voted Republican the first time you ran”— 
this fellow lived in Maine, not in Lewiston, but in 
Maine—“and I voted Republican the second time you 
ran”’—that was 1936, remember—“And I am going to 
vote Republican again, because I seem to have never had 
it so good!” 

Now this is not to say that we should or we will ignore 
the threat that is made to our stabilization program and 
that comes with inflation. But keeping things in per- 
spective will not chase the threat away. 
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I want you to know that, as your President, every day 
that I open my office I am going to be concerned about 
rising prices and will try to do as much as I intelligently 
can about them. 

But I am as deeply concerned with finding the right 
way to deal with inflation. And that brings me back to 
my central point. 

This morning at the University of Rhode Island I said 
along with rights we have responsibilities. 

Tonight I want to leave this point: self-discipline. 

The ideal way to keep the economy healthy without 
inflation is restraint—restraint on the part of those whose 
decisions have a real impact on prices. And I am looking 
into a lot of faces of people who make decisions that can 
probably have more impact on prices than I can. 


For 2! years now I have urged business and labor in 
many, many conferences I have had at the White House 
to bargain responsibly to reach decisions that will not 
trigger inflation. 

And I am proud to report to you that many business- 
men and many labor leaders have responded with re- 
straint and with self-discipline to their President’s pleas. 


I am sad to report to you that not all of them have, 
and as a result we are faced tonight with a real danger to 
the prosperity which you have enjoyed for 6 consecutive 
years. 

I would like for all Americans to know, those who can 
hear it and those who can read, unless there is restraint 
now, unless there is voluntary self-discipline by manage- 
ment and labor, then your Government will be compelled 
by sheer necessity to act in order to protect all of the 
people. 

For in a democracy, the interest of all the people is, 
and should be, always overriding. And it is Govern- 
ment’s duty and it is your President’s duty, and he will 
exercise that duty by trying to reason—‘“‘come reason to- 
gether”—to protect that interest. 

But if, after we reason and after we appeal for self- 
discipline, after we ask for restraint, there are still general 
excesses, then I pledge you tonight, we are going to pro- 
tect your interests. 

Now that sums up about all I have to say on the infla- 
tion problem. This will end my speaking for this week— 
at least this Saturday. I have told you the general sub- 
jects we have discussed. 

I just want to conclude by talking about one that we 
have not discussed. 

We have been talking about problems. But I want 
to talk about successes. I want to talk about the day in 
America when we have 76 million people working, work- 
ing full 40-hour weeks, some of them drawing good over- 
time, working at an average factory wage in excess of 
$112 per week—thce highest in the history of this Nation— 
more people working, getting more pay, than at any time 
in the history of this Nation. We have the best education 
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and health programs that any government has ever 
inaugurated. Our citizens are eating more. They are 
wearing more. Their children are going to better 
schools, 

They are driving better automobiles and more of 
them—some people even have two. They are living in 
better homes, although all of them don’t have good 
homes. And except for our problems in Viet-Nam, we 
have so much to be thankful for. 

So when you go home tonight after having listened to 
those whose principal job all day has been complaining, 
to those who got up on the wrong side of the bed and have 
been martyrs all day long, feeling that nobody loved them 
and they had been mistreated, just think about what other 
country you would like to trade your citizenship in for. 

Just think about what other flag in the world represents 
as much to you as that one does. Just think of what boy 
and girl that you know who has more constitutional rights, 
more liberty, more freedom, more educational opportu- 
nity, more care of their body and their health, more 
opportunity for recreation, more opportunity to make 
individual decisions and be independent of everybody 
than you have here in America. 

I have never felt that our people were unreasonably 
demanding. I think the average American doesn’t ask 
much, doesn’t expect much, doesn’t have to have much. 

He wants a church where he can worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience. He wants a 
home where he and his wife can raise their family in com- 
fort. He wants a job where he can earn enough to meet 
his responsibilities as a parent. He wants to be able to 
provide health care for his growing family and security for 
his old age. 

And he may want to go to a park or a seashore once in 
a while, or everi a movie, or to sit and listen to television. 
But outside of that, that is about all he asks for. And 
most of us have that and we ought to be thankful for it. 

So if I could leave one thought with you, finally. I 
have gotten great strength from visiting with you and 
looking into your faces and giving you my views. I have 
learned something from you, too, you people in the five 
States that I have visited. 

I can go back and listen to the complainers—if there be 
any in Washington—the commentators, I can hear their 
individual viewpoints. But I will have enough strength 
to make my judgments and my decisions, because every 
man that’s ever been President of the United States wants 
to make the right decision. 

No man who has ever been President, whether it was 
Hoover, Wilson, Roosevelt, Eisenhower, Truman, or 
Kennedy—every single man that has ever been President, 
wanted to do what is right. Their great problem is 
knowing what is right because most of the decisions that 
come to a President are balanced just like this. ‘The easy 
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ones are settled by the Congressmen, the Senators, and 
Governors. 

Last week or the week before, when we settled the 
airlines strike the first time, before the machinists had had 
their vote on it and had a chance to express themselves, 
I picked up some of the leading journals of this country 
which really have a good deal of information on a good 
many subjects. 

One of the editorials said that I was a dictator, and I 
had arrogance of power, and I twisted arms, and I had 
brought about an agreement. That made me sad, be- 
cause I don’t like for people to say ugly things about me 
and I don’t want to be a dictator. 

And then, the next day they didn’t ratify the contract. 
They turned it down and a week went by. Some of the 
writers had to ride a train from New York to Florida 
instead of being able to go by airplane. So then they 
said, not that he was a dictator, but they said, “Why 
doesn’t he show some leadership?” 

So then I was talking to Ed Muskie about it. I said, 
“I am between the devil and the deep blue sea. I don’t 
want to be a dictator; I do want to have some leadership. 
Now how do I go about it?” 

He said it reminded him of the story about the fellow 
and the donkey. He said, “A man was walking along 
with a donkey. Someone said, ‘Why would a man want 
to lead a donkey? Why doesn’t he ride it?’ Said he got 
on the donkey and the little boy he had with him was 
walking along beside him. Someone said, ‘Why did that 
old, big man get on a donkey and let that little boy walk” 
So the fellow said, ‘O.K., and put the little boy on the 
donkey. 

“As they went on down the road a little bit, one of these 
complainers saw the little donkey coming along with the 
man and the boy both on it and they said, ‘Why do those 
two big men ride that poor little donkey?” And they went 
on down a little bit further and finally someone said, 
‘That is an outrage!) Why don’t they carry the donkey?” 

Now dissent, different viewpoints, different objectives 
are the strength of America. We don’t all see everything 
alike or we would all belong to the same church, we 
would all wear the same clothes, we would all drive the 
same automobile, and we would all want the same wife. 

It is this difference and this right to express it that 
makes this the most powerful, the most wealthy, the most 
stable Nation in all the world. 

But while we are exercising all these rights we have, 
all these liberties we cherish, all these privileges that we 
claim, let’s not ever lose completely our perspective. 
Let’s not start feeling so sorry for ourselves that we fail to 
be thankful and that we fail to realize really how many 
blessings we have. 


Thank you, and good night. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:15 p.m. at the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Park, Lewiston, Maine. ; 
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Campobello Island, New Brunswick 


Remarks Upon Laying the Cornerstone for a Tourist 
Injormation Center at President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
Summer Cottage. August 21, 1966 


Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Pearson, Senator Mac- 
naughton, Senator and Mrs. Muskie, distinguished guests 
on the platform, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am very proud to be on this historic Island with the 
distinguished Prime Minister of our neighbor and our 
close friend, Canada. 

If Campobello had not been located between our two 
nations, I think President Roosevelt would have moved it 
here. He had a reverence for the Island just as he had a 
deep affection, Mr. Prime Minister, for your country and 
for your people. 

When I first came to Washington 35 years ago, Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt was only a few months away 
from the Presidency. 

Before his death 14 years later, he was to help change 
forever America’s course in the affairs of the world. And 
he was to leave on a very young Congressman an endur- 
ing awareness of both the limits as well as the obligations 
of power. 

I saw President Roosevelt on occasion during those 
years of intense debate over America’s response to aggres- 
sion in Asia and Europe. I saw his concern grow as one 
test after another gave the belligerent powers increasing 
confidence that they could get away with aggression. 

And here, at Campobello—where the memory of 
Franklin Roosevelt is strong—I am reminded today of 
how those years have shaped the realities of our own time. 

First, we know that our alternatives are sometimes 
determined more by what others do than by our own 
desires. 

We do not choose to use force, but aggression narrows 
the alternatives—cither we do nothing and let aggression 
succeed, or we take our stand to resist it. 

We would always choose peace, but when other men 
choose peace at the expense of someone else’s freedom, 
the alternative is unacceptable. 

Second, we know that a great power can influence 
events just as much by withdrawing its power as it can 
by using its power. 

Third, we have learned that unrest and instability in 
one part of the world are a real danger to other areas in 
the world and to other peoples who live in those areas. 
If hostilities in strategic areas can be contained, they will 
be less likely to threaten world peace with a confrontation 
of nations that possess unlimited power. 

Fourth, we know that if a safe world order depends as 
much on a large power’s word and its will as it does on 
weapons, for the world to be secure, our friends must 


trust our treaties and our adversaries must respect our 
resolve. 
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Fifth, we know that power carries with it a mandate 
for restraint and patience: Restraint because nuclear 
weapons have raised the stakes of unmeasured force; and 
patience, because we are concerned with more than just 
tomorrow. 

No man loved peace more than Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It was in the marrow of his soul and I never saw him more 
grieved than when reports came from the War Depart- 
ment of American casualties in a major battle. 

But he led my Nation and he led it courageously in 
conflict—not for war’s sake, because he knew that beyond 
war lay the larger hopes of man. 

And so it is today. The history of mankind is the his- 
tory of conflict and agony—of wars and of rumors of 
wars. Still today, we must contend with the cruel reality 
that some men still believe in using force and seek by ag- 
gression to impose their will on others. And that is not 
the kind of world that America wants, but it is the kind 
of world that we have. 

The day is coming when those men will realize that 
aggression against their neighbors does not pay. It will 
be hastened if every nation that abhors war will apply 
all the influence at their command to persuade the ag- 
gressors from their chosen course. 

For this is the real limit of power: We have the means 
of unlimited destruction, but we do not have the power 
alone to make peace in the world. Only when those who 
promote aggression will agree to come and reason to- 
gether will the world finally know, again, the blessings of 
peace. That day, I do not doubt, will come, and once 
men realize that aggression really bears no rewards, it 
may be that the deepest hopes of Franklin Roosevelt— 
hopes for a genuine peace and an end to war of every 
kind—will finally be realized. 

So it is good to be here with a man to whom peace has 
been a lifelong pursuit. American Presidents and Ca- 
nadian Prime Ministers have always had a very close and 
informal arrangement reflecting the ties that bind our 
two countries together. 

On this occasion, may we all remember the courage 
and the strength of a man whose name grows even larger 
with each passing year: Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:35 p.m., Atlantic daylight time, fol- 
lowing discussions with Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson of Canada. 


National Labor Relations Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Gerald A. Brown for Reappoiniment. 
August 22, 1966 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Gerald A. Brown of California for reappoint- 
ment to the National Labor Relations Board. Mr. Brown 
was first appointed to the Board in 1961. 
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Mr. Brown was born in Olustee, Okla., in 1914 and 
attended Amarillo Junior College in Texas from 1931 to 
1933. He received his B.A. degree from West Texas 
State College in 1935 and his M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1938. During 1935 to 1938 he was 
an instructor of social science at the Canyon, Tex., High 
School, and from 1938 to 1939 he taught economics and 
political science at Amarillo Junior College. From 1939 
to 1942 he studied and taught economics at the University 
of North Carolina. 

He began his career with the National Labor Relations 
Board in 1943 as a field examiner with the Atlanta office. 
Shortly after that he held the same position with the 
Chicago office. From 1945 to 1947 he was examiner in 
charge of the NLRB’s subregional office in Memphis, 
Tenn. Then, in 1947, he was named regional director of 
the 20th region, headquartered in San Francisco. He 
held this post at the time of his appointment as a member 
of the Board in 1961. 


Mr. Brown entered the U.S. Army Air Force in 1943 


as a private and had advanced to the rank of captain by 
the time of his discharge in 1945. 


United States Representative to the 
United Nations 


Letter to the President From Ambassador 
Arthur J]. Goldberg Reporting on His First Y ear as 
U.S. Representative. August 22, 1966 


Dear Mr. President: 


One year ago you appointed me as the United States 
Representative to the United Nations. This is my report 
to you on what we have accomplished at the United Na- 
tions during these twelve months, as well as on the major 
problems and projects that lie ahead. 


Of the many developments in the United Nations during 
the past twelve months, the following stand out as of 
particular importance to the United States: 


1. At the outset of the year the constitutional crisis over 
financial assessments and voting rights, which had para- 
lyzed the General Assembly in 1964, was brought to an 
end. It was essential to the life of the organization that 
the Assembly be enabled to function again, and we moved 
to achieve that result. Our action in this situation has 
rightly commanded widespread support—all the more 
so because, at the same time, we have redoubled our efforts 
to strengthen the financial and budgetary structure of the 
United Nations and its future capabilities for peacekeep- 
ing. The financial deficit for peacekeeping has not yet 
been met, and important financial problems remain unre- 
solved. Nevertheless, the report of the United Nations 
General Assembly’s Committee of 14 this summer is a 
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constructive step toward enabling the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies to put their budgetary houses in 
order. 

2. The effectiveness of the United Nations as a peace- 
keeping agency has been amply demonstrated. During 
the past year the blue-helmeted soldiers of the United Na- 
tions have continued to stand guard along the demili- 
tarized zone between Israel and Arab neighbors, and in the 
Gaza Strip. United Nations observers help to preserve 
the renewed cease-fire in Kashmir. The United Nations 
Force helps to maintain reasonable quiet in Cyprus. 
These patient and often too little noticed peacekeeping 
activities of the United Nations, conducted at modest cost, 
contribute immeasurably to world peace and security and 
thus serve the interests of all nations, including our own. 

It is important that the true value of these peacekeep- 
ing operations be understood. 

Maintenance of a tenuous truce is, to be sure, no substi- 
tute for solution of the underlying issues. Yet the simple 
prevention of open violence is itself an obvious pre- 
requisite to the ultimate negotiated settlement. The need 
for such prevention may sometimes continue for a long 
time, for the passions generated by great political issues are 
seldom quickly or easily dispelled. In the interim, the 
ability of the United Nations to keep soldiers and observers 
on guard against renewed violence, while time and patient 
diplomacy operate, is a priceless addition to the armory 
of peace. Measured by the probable cost of the wars that 
did not happen, there can be little doubt that it has already 
paid for the cost of the United Nations many times over. 

We must prudently assume that similar United Nations 
forces will be needed in other areas in the future. 

3. How fragile the peace still is over which the United 
Nations stands guard in some areas was proved anew by 
the dangerous flare-up in Kashmir in September 1965. 
Here the truce which had been maintained for 17 years 
with the help of United Nations military observers was 
shattered by full-scale fighting across international borders 
involving major armored units of India and Pakistan. 
The fighting imperiled the peace of the whole region and 
deeply concerned the United States as a friend of both 
parties. It fell to me to preside over the Security Council 
meetings that culminated in its unanimous cease-fire reso- 
lution of September 20—a resolution which was accepted 
by the parties within 48 hours. This action paved the 
way for the Tashkent agreement and the subsequent with- 
drawal of forces. ‘Thus the United Nations was instru- 
mental in snuffing out the flames of war in South Asia be- 
fore they could spread into a general conflagration. ‘This 
in itself was a signal achievement for peace, even though 
the situation in Kashmir remains precarious. 





4. Disarmament continues to be a top priority objective 
in our many-sided approach to peace. In this effort the 
United Nations remains the world’s principal forum of 
public debate. It was in response to resolutions adopted 
overwhelmingly by the General Assembly last autumn 
that the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Conference has 
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continued its work in Geneva on two vitally important 
treaties: one to ban the further proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and the other to extend the existing partial 
nuclear test ban to cover underground weapons tests. We 
shall continue to emphasize in the UN forum the com- 
plete seriousness and urgency with which the United States 
approaches these negotiations. 

5. The southern part of the African continent has be- 
come an increasing focus of United Nations concern in the 
past year, and there is every sign that it will remain so in 
the year tocome. In this area, which includes Rhodesia, 
the Portuguese territories, South Africa, and the mandated 
territory of Southwest Africa, the denial of political and 
civil rights has caused growing tension and a resulting deep 
concern at the United Nations. ‘The United States has 
supported responsible United Nations measures to solve 
all these problems in accordance with the Charter and with 
our traditional espousal of anti-colonialism, self-determina- 
tion and equal rights for all peoples. 

I need hardly say that the recent decision of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on Southwest Africa has been 
received with regret at the United Nations. Since the 
decision that prevailed avoided dealing with the substance 
of the problem, the Southwest African problem is sure to 
be high on the agenda of the forthcoming General 
Assembly. The world community has every right to ex- 
pect us to be faithful to our declared principles in dealing 
with this great problem—and I am confident we will 
continue to be. 

6. I can also report progress in one of the less spectacu- 
lar—but most important—fields of United Nations 
activity, namely the promotion of human rights. Last 
fall, the General Assembly, with our active support, unani- 
mously endorsed a new draft convention against all forms 
of racial discrimination. Since this convention comple- 
ments your domestic legislation in this area, I look forward 
to signing it on behalf of the United States at an early 
date. 

I hope too that other conventions in the human rights 
field which still await Senate action can be acted upon 
promptly. It is important that the United States, which 
is a traditional champion of human freedom and equality, 
as proudly set forth in our Bill of Rights and Constitution, 
should be in the forefront of the nations adhering to these 
conventions. 

What we do at home in the field of civil rights is also 
highly relevant to international confidence in the United 
States’ intentions in this area. Your leadership, Mr. 
President, in promoting and achieving civil rights legisla- 
tion because it is right to do so, has strengthened and sus- 
tained our international position. 

7. In the economic and social sphere, the United Na- 
tions’ greatest concern remains the unprecedented effort 
for economic development of the emerging nations. In 
that effort the United Nations Development Program and 
other United Nations activities have continued to play a 
significant and often pioneering role. Much of our atten- 
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tion in the past year has gone into further enhancing the 
effectiveness of this work. The United Nations can do 
much, along with bilateral and regional programs, to help 
cure the shortage of key manpower; to stimulate higher 
levels of capital investment; and to expand and stabilize 
the export markets of developing nations, especially for 
the key commodities from which they derive vitally needed 
foreign exchange. By these and other means it can lead 
the way in the great crusade against the ancient evils 
which, throughout the millennia, have beset mankind— 
poverty, sickness, illiteracy and hunger. The United 
States has always been the leading supporter of the United 
Nations Specialized Agencies which deal with these prob- 
lems. I earnestly hope our efforts can be intensified in 
the years ahead. 

8. Most recently, I can report good progress in the 
writing of a treaty on peaceful exploration of outer space, 
including the moon and other celestial bodies. Immedi- 
ately after your proposal of May 7, in which you called 
for early discussion of such a treaty, we requested a meet- 
ing of the Legal Sub-committee of the United Nations 
Committee on Outer Space. We consulted with repre- 
sentatives of the other members of that committee, includ- 
ing particularly the Soviet Union as the other leading 
space power. On June 16 both the United States and the 
Soviet Union formally proposed draft treaties as a basis 
of discussion. It was gratifying to see that the two drafts, 
although independently conceived, had much in common, 
and that both drew heavily on the language of the declara- 
tion of legal principles governing the peaceful use of outer 
space which the General Assembly had unanimously 
adopted, on United States initiative, in 1963. 

The treaty discussions began in Geneva on July 12 and 
continued until August 4. In less than four weeks we 
progressed with gratifying speed to achieve agreement on 
9 treaty clauses, encompassing 13 fundamental principles. 
The 13 provisions agreed upon are important. Among 
them are a ban on the placing of nuclear weapons or 
other weapons of mass destruction in outer space or on a 
celestial body, and a ban on the use of celestial bodies for 
military bases or fortifications, for the testing of any types 
of weapons, or for military maneuvers. We thus appear 
to be within sight of a treaty text which, if successfully 
completed, will be a pioneering step to extend interna- 
tional law into outer space. 

A few key questions remain to be settled, notably on the 
reporting of information obtained through space explora- 
tion, and the right of access by the parties to each other’s 
installations on celestial bodies. There is no reason why 
any of these issues should long delay an agreed treaty if 
our desire to conclude a treaty acceptable to all is shared 
by all. 

9. Finally, it remains to record our efforts at the United 
Nations in the search for a just peace in Vietnam. 

Through no fault of its own, but because of the in- 
transigence of some members, the United Nations has 
been unable as yet to make an important contribution to 
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the search for peace in Vietnam. But our diplomacy on 
Vietnam at the United Nations has been constant and, 
I believe, may yet prove its value. In July, 1965, when 
I undertook this assignment, one of my first actions was ta 
present to Secretary General U Thant your letter reiterat- 
ing the desire of the United States to move the Vietnamese 
conflict from the battlefield to the conference table. At 
your specific direction, I urged all member states individ- 
ually and collectively to join us in the search for a just and 
honorable negotiated peace. In January, after the 37-day 
pause in bombing had failed to bring any constructive 
response, we laid the matter formally before the Security 
Council and urged its intervention for peace. Our urging 
thus far has been in vain as a result of the refusal of a few 
key members to acknowledge United Nations jurisdic- 
tion—among them the Soviet Union with its veto power. 
But the presence of the matter on the Council agenda 
leaves the way open for future United Nations participa- 
tion should the Communists change their obstructionist 
policies. 

We continue to use the United Nations as a diplomatic 
contact point on Vietnam; to explain to all concerned at 
the United Nations the nature of the struggle and our 
justly limited aims in Vietnam. Moreover, when the time 
comes that a peaceful solution is possible—and we con- 
tinue to hope it will not be too far off—we may well look 
to the United Nations to provide means to implement the 
settlement. In the meantime, our efforts at the United 
Nations continue, both in search of a just peace and in 
explanation of the true nature of this struggle on which so 
much depends, especially for the small nations of the 
world. 


Such, Mr. President, have been our principal concerns 
and achievements at the United Nations in the past twelve 
months. 

In dealing with these and other problems in the year 
ahead, we shall continue to have many important sources 
of strength. Our relations with the other permanent 
delegations at the United Nations are friendly and effec- 
tive, as are our relations with the Secretary General and 
his staff in the Secretariat. We and many other members 
have urged Secretary General Thant to make himself 
available once again when his term of office expires this 
year. 

Our working relationships at the United Nations were 
significantly advanced by two unprecedented events with 
United Nations members and the Secretariat this spring: 
your cordial reception at the White House for the perma- 
nent representatives of United Nations member states and 
Secretariat officials; and the United States Mission recep- 
tion for American members of the Secretariat, at which 
Vice President Humphrey was present as your special 
representative. 

Also of great importance to the effectiveness of our 
United Nations activities are our contacts with the Con- 
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gress and the American public. Through numerous ap- 
pearances on the Hill in both formal testimony before the 
appropriate Committees of Congress and in individual 
contacts, we have attempted to keep the Congress fully 
informed concerning developments at the United Nations 
and have scrupulously adhered to applicable legislation. 

Members of Congress of both parties have made invalu- 
able contributions through their service on our delegations 
to the General Assembly, and most recently in our space 
treaty negotiations, and also by their valued suggestions 
on such questions as that of United Nations peacekeeping 
discussed above. 

Through the press, radio and television, through public 
speeches and private meetings, my associates and I have 
endeavored to keep the people at large as fully informed 
as possible on United Nations issues of concern to our 
nation. By this means we strive to maintain the high level 
of intelligent backing which the Congress and the Amer- 
ican public have given to our participation in the United 
Nations throughout its 21-year existence. 

Crucial problems lie ahead for the United Nations. 
Some, such as Vietnam, the nuclear arms race, and the 
defiant policies of Communist China, are reflections of 
deep political problems in the community of nations. 
Others are specific to the Organization itself—such as the 
problems of sound financing and peacekeeping; of the 
minimum qualifications for membership, particularly on 
the part of small states; and of the occasional tendency of 
many members, in their impatience for progress, to violate 
the procedures without which no institution can long 
endure. 

Only the members can solve these problems. Their 
conduct can make or break the United Nations, for the 
Charter is not self-executing. It has always been, and 
still is, up to each of the members, including the United 
States, to make it work for the great purposes of peace 
and justice. 

In closing let me acknowledge the indispensable support 
of yourself, Mr. President, without which I could not hope 
to achieve any measure of success in this most difficult of 
undertakings. I particularly appreciate the unlimited op- 
portunities to discuss with you openly, frankly and in detail 
the problems which confront us at the United Nations and 
your willingness to listen with an open mind to my views 
and suggestions. The support and assistance of the Con- 
gress and the Executive Departments, including particu- 
larly Secretary Rusk, Assistant Secretary Sisco and their 
colleagues in the Department of State, are also greatly 
appreciated. Ambassadors Nabrit, Yost, Roosevelt, An- 
derson and Pedersen, and my other associates at the 
United States Mission, have been indispensable collabo- 
rators in our common task. We look forward to further 
progress in the coming year in the cause of peace, which is 
the basic purpose of the United Nations and the ultimate 
foundation of our country’s security. 

Sincerely, 
ArTHUR J. GoLDBERG 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 29, 1966 


Corregidor-Bataan Memorial 
Commission 


Announcement of the Reappointment of the Chairman 
and Two Members of the Commission. 
August 22, 1966 


The President today announced the reappointment of 
the Chairman and two members of the Corregidor- 
Bataan Memorial Commission. Emmet O’Neal of Louis- 
ville, Ky., was renamed Chairman, and Frank Hewlett 
of Virginia and John H. Leims of Missouri were renamed 
as members. 

The Commission was formed in 1953, and O’Neal has 
served as its Chairman since that time. ‘The Commission 
was organized to plan and supervise the construction of 
a war memorial on Corregidor Island in the Philippines. 
A law passed by the 88th Congress authorized $1,500,000 
for the construction. 

Tentative plans include completion of the construction 
and dedication ceremony in April 1967. 


Post Office Department 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Dr. Leo S. Packer as Assistant Postmaster General. 
August 23, 1966 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate to the Senate Dr. Leo S. Packer to be Assistant 
Postmaster General, Bureau of Research, Development 
and Engineering, Post Office Department. This position 
was recently created by Congress. If confirmed by the 
Senate, Dr. Packer would receive an annual salary of 
$27,000. 

Dr. Packer, who holds a Ph.D. in engineering me- 
chanics from Cornell University, has been Director of the 
Post Office Department’s Office of Research and Engi- 
neering since June 1966. 

Before coming to the Post Office Department, Dr. 
Packer was with the Xerox Corp., where he served as 
engineering manager since 1962. 

Dr. Packer served from 1959 to 1962 with the space 
and defense division of Bausch & Lomb, Inc., of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., first as director of engineering and later as 
division manager. 

From 1949 to 1959 he was head of the instrumentation 
section of Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory in Buffalo, 
N.Y. He also taught in the graduate engineering school 
at the University of Buffalo. 

From 1947 to 1949 he served with the American Bosch 
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Arma Corp. as development engineer on gyroscopic 
systems. 

During World War II (1943-1947) he served in the 
European and Pacific theaters of war as a combat engi- 
neer and was discharged as a captain. He holds the 
Bronze Star medal and four campaign stars. 

Dr. Packer was born in Romania on August 5, 1920. 
He received his secondary education in Boys High School 
in New York City in 1937, and was graduated in mechani- 
cal engineering from the City University of New York. 

He received his masters degree in engineering sciences 
in 1948 from Harvard University of Cambridge, Mass., 
and his doctorate in engineering mechanics from Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y., in 1956. 

He is the author of-several scientific publications and 
reports and is a member of numerous professional and 
technical societies. He is also a registered professional 
engineer in New York State. 


St. Lawrence Scaway 
Development Corporation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Miles §. McKee to Advisory Board. 
August 23, 1966 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Miles S. McKee to the Advisory Board of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. Mr. 
McKee replaces Dr. N. R. Danielian. Members of the 
Board receive $50 per day when actually employed and 
are appointed for an indefinite term, serving at the 
pleasure of the President. 

Mr. McKee was born in Detroit, Mich., on July 14, 
1911. He attended the University of Pennsylvania and 
was awarded a bachelor of science degree in business 
administration in 1931. Following this, he continued his 
education at the Detroit College of Law from which he 
obtained an LL.B. degree in 1937. 

In World War II he served in the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the United States Army with rank of captain, 
from 1942 to 1945. In the business world he holds the 
following positions: secretary, Sand Products, Inc.; vice 
president, Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Co.; and 
secretary, Western Michigan Dock and Market Company 
of Muskegon. He is a member of the Michigan State 
Bar Association, and is active in community affairs, par- 
ticularly in connection with the development of Gresse 
Point Park, Mich. 

Mr. McKee is married to the former Alice C. Kelly of 
Mount Clemens, Mich., and they are the parents of four 
children. 

He lives at 860 Pemberton, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
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Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Stroke Programs 


Aniouncement of Progress Report by Secretary 
John W. Gardner. August 23, 1966 


President Johnson received a report today from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, John W. 
Gardner, on the progress of programs to translate the 
Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke Amendments of 1965 
inte action. ‘The legislation, signed into law by President 
Johnson last October, is aimed at speeding the transfer of 
modern research results into practice throughout the 
country. 

Secretary Gardner said that $4.1 million in initial plan- 
ning grants has been awarded to 10 States to establish 
regional medical programs to attack these three great 
“killer” diseases. ‘The establishment of regional programs 
is the keystone of the heart disease, cancer, and stroke 
program. 

The 10 States now participating in regional planning 
include Connecticut, Hawaii, Kansas, New York, North 
Carolina, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and 
Vermont. 

In support of the manpower needs of the regional pro- 
grams, the National Institutes of Health is also awarding 
training grants to increase the number of skilled health 
professionals to help conquer heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke. 

The National Institute of General Medical Sciences has 
just awarded 38 new research training grants totaling 
$2.26 million to 30 colleges, universities, and hospitals. 
The funds are earmarked to permit training grants in 
surgery, diagnostic radiology, anesthesiology, and_bio- 
medical engineering. 


Federal Funds for College Construction 


Announcement of Secretary Gardner’s Report en Grants 
and Loans Made Under the Higher Education Falicities 
Act of 1963. August 23, 1966 


President Johnson received a report today from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, John W. 
Gardner, that Federal funds helped to build or remodel 
classrooms, libraries, and laboratories on about one-third 
of the Nation’s college campuses during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966. 

A total of $627 million in grants and loans was made to 
864 different colleges, universities, and branch campuses 
during the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. 

These funds helped generate about $2.5 billion for 
college construction, which is expected to provide an addi- 
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tional 90 million square feet of school space for about 
600,000 students. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act was enacted in 
1963 and funds were first appropriated for fiscal year 
1965. During the 2 years that the program has been in 
operation, grants and loans have totaled approximately 
$1 billion. These Federal funds helped to generate a 
total of almost $4 billion in college construction that pro- 
vided an additional 142 million square feet of space— 
enough for almost 1 million students, and equal to nearly 
one-fifth of existing nonresidential space in American 
colleges and universities. 

During the first year of the program, 525 colleges, uni- 
versities, and branch campuses received funds, compared 
to 864 in 1966. 

A summary of the program for the last fiscal year 
shows: 


—Under Title I of the Act, authorizing grants to under- 
graduate schools, 215 public community colleges and 
technical institutes were awarded almost $105 mil- 
lion. In addition, 622 public and private 4-year 
colleges and 2-year private colleges received $362 
million. 

—Grants of $60 million for establishing or improving 
graduate schools and centers, awarded under Title 
II, went to 77 institutions. 

—Loans totaling almost $100 million were made to 
131 undergraduate and graduate schools under 


Title III. 


Some institutions received grants for both graduate and 
undergraduate construction and in some cases loans as 
well. The total Federal contribution in grants and loans 
may not exceed 75 percent of the total construction costs. 


Child Health Day, 1966 


Proclamation 3737. August 24, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


A good start in life is essential to a child’s physical and 
mental development and to the progress of our society. 

The best start a baby can have is to be born healthy of 
healthy parents. 

Almost one-half of our population is now under the age 
of twenty-five. The health of these children and young 
people will be a measure of the strength of our country in 
meeting its future challenges. 

It is both our obligation and in our national interest to 
insure that all children and young parents are given the 
opportunity for good health. 

The observance of a special day emphasizing child 
health serves to underscore our national concern for the 
well-being of the young people in our land. 
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To this end the Congress by a joint resolution of May 
18, 1928, 45 Stat. 617, as amended (36 U.S.C. 143), has 
requested the President of the United States to issue an- 
nually a proclamation setting apart the first Monday in 
October as Child Health Day. 

Child Health Day is also an appropriate time to observe 
a Universal Children’s Day and to salute the work which 
the United Nations, through its specialized agencies, and 
the United Nations Children’s Fund are doing to build 
better health for children around the world: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. Jonnson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
Monday, October 3, 1966, as Child Health Day; and I 
invite all persons and all agencies and organizations in- 
terested in the health and welfare of youth to mark that 
day with activities which will help promote opportunities 
for all children to attain an adulthood that will be satis- 
fying to them and will enhance their contribution to the 
progress of our society. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-fourth 

day of August in the year of our Lord nineteen 
[sEAL] hundred and sixty-six, and of the Independence 

of the United States of America the one hun- 
dred and ninety-first. 

Lynpon B. JoHnson 
By the President: 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:25 am., 
August 26, 1966] 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
AUGUST 24, 1966 


Tue Present. The Press Secretary tells me that some 
of you wanted to meet with me today. I am available 
for any questions you may want to ask. 


Tue Vice-PRESWENCY IN 1968 


Q. Mr. President, former Vice President Nixon said 
yesterday that he guessed that we might see a Johnson- 
Kennedy ticket in 1968, and that this might be some 
added insurance for you. 

I was wondering if you could give us your estimate of 
Mr. Nixon’s political perspicacity. 

Tue Presment. No. I think the people of the 
country have a pretty good estimate of that. And I will 
just leave it at that. 
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Tue Cost or Livinc 


Q. Mr. President, the cost of living went up again in 
July and you are looking into rising medical costs. Now, 
I realize this is a repetitive line of questioning, but I won- 
der if you are considering any new steps in this direction 
other than examination of the situation. 

Tue Presment. Yes. We constantly review what is 
taking place, and the emphasis, and psychology, and 
factual information. 

The increases from July last year to July this year were 
about 2! percent in the Consumer Price Index, com- 
pared to the average since World War II, of about 2.6 
percent per year, so they have been a little under it. 
With the rise yesterday, they will be approximately what 
the average has been since World War II, per year. 

In some years, in the early 1960's, when we had a good 
deal of unemployment, and late 1950s, it was lower. In 
some years, like 1957, it was higher. 

We are constantly receiving evaluations of these devel- 
opments. We are concerned at the advance in physi- 
cians’ fees and hospital costs, which were rather sub- 
stantial the first 6 months of this year and were reflected 
in the estimate yesterday. 


We are concerned with increased transportation costs, 
as reflected in the index yesterday. 


We are very hopeful that we can appeal to those who 
set the standards on wages to keep their wage demands 
within reasonable bounds of productivity increases. We 
hope that those who determine profit margins will exer- 
cise self-restraint. 

There is little I can add to what I said in my weekend 
statement on the economy. I recognize that when you 
have the full employment that we have, you are going to 
have problems with wages and prices. We are going to 
keep them in bounds as best we can. And as of now we 
think that record is reasonably good. 


Prices have gone up roughly 10 percent since 1960. 
Wages have gone up roughly 17 percent during that same 
period. Profits have gone up 83 percent. So, as long as 
you can keep your wages and your profits up that much, 
you can understand that there will be some increase in 
prices. 

Now, we are going to try to keep them all as stable as 
possible, but when you have wages rising, prices will rise— 
and they do rise over a period of 6 years, and they have 
risen over the last year—but comparably speaking, and 
relatively speaking, not as much as elsewhere. 


I was talking to a distinguished leader of another 
country not long ago. He was rather hoping that he 
could keep his prices and wages and profits in line with 
ours. It may be that the Government will have to take 
other measures. But we are not ready to recommend 
them at this time. We are very anxious to see what the 
Congress does with the more than a dozen appropriation 
bills that are yet to be acted upon. 
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I can give you a little more information after we see 
whether they cut our budget or whether they add to our 
budget. 


ParTy CONTRIBUTIONS AND THE AWARD OF 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Q. Mr. President, sir, in House debate on the appro- 
priations for Project Mohole last week and again in a 
syndicated column in a morning paper here this morn- 
ing, there have been suggestions that contributions to the 
President’s Club of the Democratic Party may influence 
the award of Government contracts. Do you have any 
comment on that? 


Tue Presiwent. No. They do not influence the 
award. And I think that you can expect to have periodic 
political charges of this kind until November. That has 
been my experience. 

The Attorney General has instructions from the Presi- 
dent to investigate every allegation that is made of im- 
propriety and to take prompt action on any, where action 
is justified. 

The Attorney General has a rather full statement on 
the various political charges that have been made. You 
will observe they usually come from the party that has 
been rather strongly rejected by the people and I guess 
they have to try to find an issue of some kind. 


Tue Cost oF REBUILDING CITIES 


Q. Mr. President, there seems to be an argument run- 
ning over how much this country should spend to rebuild 
the cities. What do you think the country can afford? 


Tue Presipent. Well, we can afford whatever must 
be done. This administration has done more than any 
administration in the history of the country. I believe 
that the present expenditures in the cities would indicate 
that the Federal Government in the last 3 years has in- 
creased its expenditures about 3314 percent, a third more 
than the previous administration. 

And I believe the administration before that, Mr. 
Eisenhower's administration—we have practically dou- 
bled the expenditures in the cities that we were making 
then. 

We have increased the expenditures since the Johnson 
administration from about one-third. So, we are going 
to concern ourselves deeply with the problem of the cities 
as evidenced by our recommendations: the demonstra- 
tion cities bill, the new housing bill that we passed last 
year, the poverty bill, the rent supplement bill, the 
teachers corps bill. 

No administration has ever, in its entirety, ever made 
as many recommendations, ever had as many of them 
adopted, or ever spent as much in the cities as this 
administration. 

I don’t want to get an exact figure, but I believe that 
we are spending about double what was spent in the 
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Eisenhower administration and about 33 percent more 
than was spent in the Kennedy administration. 

Q. Mr. President, would you consider the $50 billion 
over 10 years that Mayor Lindsay suggested for New 
York and the $250 billion that Mr. Cavanaugh suggested 
for all cities—are those figures realistic in any respect? 

Tue Preswent. I haven't examined their views on 
the matter. I am aware that some Federal funds that 
have been available to some of those cities, funds that 
haven’t even been used, have been turned back because 
they were lacking in administrative procedures and so 
forth. 

But the administration has made its recommendations. 
The Senate has acted upon those recommendations. 
They reduced our bill from about $2.3 billion to about 
$900 million and no amendments were offered to in- 
crease it when it was considered in the Senate. 

We do hope that we can get some kind of a demon- 
stration cities bill this year and we will make a very good 
beginning. Of course, we are sure that that will have to 
be increased from year to year. But the first step is to get 
the bill passed. 

The bill that the administration recommended has 
been drastically reduced in the Senate. 


Viet-NAM 


strategy of the enemy in Viet-Nam? 

Tue Presiwent. Oh, yes. There are day-to-day 
changes that we observe. But I see no overall develop- 
ment that is worthy of particular significance at this time. 


Q. Mr. President, do you detect any change in the 


UrBAN BACKLASH AND THE COMING ELECTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, in 1964 we asked you about back- 
lash in the elections, and you correctly foresaw it wouldn't 
have any effect. Do you think it might be different this 
year in view of the problems in places like Chicago? 

Tue Preswent. I think there are going to be a lot 
of the problems that exist in Chicago reflected in the elec- 
tions, without any question. I think that the administra- 
tion—Federal and State and city level—has to be con- 
stantly on the alert to do everything they can to face up 
to the modernday problems and try to find solutions to 
them. 

I see no evidence anywhere that there is any group that 
has a better answer to the problem than the one the 
administration has recommended from the Federal 
standpoint. 

We have two parties in this country. I think that the 
administration program is pretty well known and, gen- 
erally speaking, it is being supported by most of the mem- 
bers of our party and a substantial number of the 
members of the other party. 

Now, there is really not anything else that I observe 
in competition to it. I don’t know of any proposals that 
you would have to choose from where you would have 
an alternative to our recommendations. 
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I have pointed out how we would try to deal with the 
cities through our poverty program, through our urban 
renewal program, through our housing program, through 
our supplemental rents, through our demonstration cities, 
through our 20 educational programs and our 20 health 
programs, and so forth. 

I believe from the information I get that most of the 
people of the country are willing to try those programs, 
improve them, and to help us work them out. I made a 
trip into five States this last weekend. I discussed pollu- 
tion, demonstration cities, rural problems, Veit-Nam, and 
others. I found a very helpful attitude on the part of 
the people. I was very well received. And I think that 
the people generally approve of what we are trying to do. 


Tue PrRESWENT’S TRAVEL PLANS 


Q. Mr. President, Governor Bellmon of Oklahoma, 
to get back to politics for a minute, is described this morn- 
ing in various dispatches as having wired you, advising 
you not to come into his State, on—his objection is against 
so-called nonpolitical trips in the political season. Is this 
sort of objection going to have any effect on your travel 
plans, or generally what do you think of this? 

Tue Preswent. No, it is not going to have any effect. 

Q. Mr. President, are you going to West Texas to see 
the floods? 

THE Preswent. No. 

Q. Sir, what are your travel plans for this weekend? 

Tue Present. I plan to leave Friday morning and 
go to Idaho, from Idaho to Denver, from Denver to Okla- 
homa, and go home late Friday evening. And I ex- 
pect to be at home at the ranch Saturday and Sunday 
observing the results of 58 years of very pleasant existence. 


USIA Fitm 


Q. Mr. President, recently aboard the Sequoia you 
showed a USIA film to a group of officials, which was a 
biographical film. When I called U.S. Information 
Agency, the spokesman there refused to give the routine 
information like the cost of production and the content 
of the film. My question is, sir: Has there been any in- 
struction from the White House to keep this information 
under wraps, and if not, could you give us the cost and the 
content of the film? 

Tue Presmwent. There have been no instructions. 
And I do not have the information, although I am sure it 
is publicly available to the appropriate committees. I 
have seen a story on it that has been published. If you 
will get out the clip sheets, I will ask Mr. Moyers to try to 
help you if you need that information. 

Q. Can we ask USIA to give us the information? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I will give it to you if we have 
it available. I think it has been publicized. The USIA 
has made a number of films of that nature. _ I first knew 
of this film when I read it on the front page of the paper, 
so if you just read your papers I think you will have the 
information. 
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Crvit Rights DEMONSTRATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the continuing violence 
in Chicago and the fears of more violence in Cicero this 
weekend, do you think that perhaps the civil rights dem- 
onstrations are becoming self-defeating and should be 
curtailed? 

Tue Preswent. I wouldn’t have any comment on 
that in addition to what I said in Rhode Island the other 
day, and in New York the day before. I went into it 
rather fully, explained my viewpoint. And I would 
refer you to those statements. 


PoLL ON PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCES FOR 1968 


Q. Mr. President, the Democrats would rather have 
Robert Kennedy as their 1968 Presidential candidate 
than you, according to a recent poll of which I imagine 
you are aware, sir. But could you tell us, how do you 
explain this? 

Tue Preswent. No, I don’t have an explanation 
for it. 

Q. Are you surprised, sir? 


OvuTLooK FOR Democrats IN ELECTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, a number of Democratic freshmen 
in Congress who came in in your election in 1964 have a 
lot of serious competition this year and there is a numbers 
game going on, of course, about how many seats the 
Democrats might lose and so forth. 

Without playing a game, can you give us your assess- 
ment of the party’s prospects in the congressional elec- 
tions? 

Tue Present. Since 1890, according to an article 
that I read the other day, from the Christian Science 
Monitor—it may be here now—there has been an aver- 
age gain of 41 seats in off-year elections since 1890. 

Now, I do not have the tabulation on each seat that 
will be up this year, and those that are marginal. But I do 
not have the feeling that there will be any substantial turn- 
over in either the House or the Senate. 


I have read the predictions made in the so-called num- 
bers game that you refer to. Most of them come from 
the same old voices and the same old predictors that were 
predicting a substantial gain in 1964. 

I have never seen them point to any specific district that 
they are going to take. I have been interested in having 
them point up where they are going to get 10 or 20 or 30 
or 40 or 50 seats. They carefully stay away from that. 
The only test that we have really had that you could meas- 
ure it by was in California in Congressman Baldwin's 
seat, the Republican that had held the seat for many years. 
He died and they had a special election. 

That seat was taken by a Democrat. I think it would 
be unfair to assume because of that one instance the trend 
was toward the Democrats having captured a Republican 
seat. 
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But I do think you will find that there will be some 
seats like that that the Republicans lose and we will prob- 
ably lose some. But I don’t expect to see any unusual 
change from what you would expect normally in an elec- 
tion this year. 

And I would be interested in anyone who would give 
me names and dates and specifics. I think that is an 
indication that they really don’t believe what they are say- 
ing. I think in an election year 2 or 3 months before elec- 
tion you see a lot of people who try to create psychological 
situations and bandwagon approaches, and try to repeat a 
thing so many times that finally, folks begin to believe it. 
But the reports we get from the States that we visit, from 
the candidates that we talk to—we had a meeting of them 
recently—do not indicate that certainly there will be any 
change above the expected change in an off-year election. 

Q. Would that mean 41 seats, sir? You cite the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Would you accept that as a norm 
for this year? 

Tue Present. No. No, I don’t know of any. I 
would say the only election I know about is the California 
election. And if they can point up any others where 
they are going to take seats, I would be glad to. If I 
could, I would like to get you to point up that one. 


THe OvuTLook IN Iowa 


Q. Mr. President, specifically on this same line, the Re- 
publicans have spoken very optimistically about those five 
freshman Democrats that you got from Iowa. 

Do you have a reading on the Iowa situation? 


Tue Presiwent. There are five Democrats from Iowa, 
and I believe that all of them think that they will be re- 
elected. I do not have any information to contradict 
that. 

I had a very good reception in Iowa, and I have very 
good reports from Iowa. And there is not anything that 
I can see in the picture that would indicate that we are not 
going to have good results there. 


An Ati ASIAN PEACE CONFERENCE 


Q. Mr. President, I just wondered if you would accept 
an all Asian Conference as a way of trying to settle the 
Viet-Nam war. 

Tue Present. We have given our views on an all 
Asian Conference. I would not have anything to add to 
that. 


Q. Mr. President, in that connection, Mr. Nixon said 
we ought to withdraw our offer to go to a Geneva Confer- 
ence, because it is a dead-end street, and would be un- 
acceptable to Asian nations. 

Would you comment on that suggestion? 

Tue Preswent. No, I am willing to go to a confer- 
ence anywhere, where I think it would be helpful. Iam 
not going to black out any place, although I think that 
you understand our picture in the world and in Asia well 
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enough to understand that we would be very pleased to 
see an all Asian Conference, although we do not want to 
make it appear that we are trying to direct it or force it. 

We think that there is nothing to be gained by our 
urging it from the housetops. We have rade it clear 
that we would look with favor upon it. And we think 
it would be desirable. But we are not trying to “hard 
sell” it because it could have an opposite effect. 


“PERMANENT” U.S. BAsEs IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Q. Mr. President, on Viet-Nam, the point is some- 
times made both by the Communists and some people in 
this country that the United States is building a lot of 
permanent-type bases in both Viet-Nam, and now 
Thailand. 

Despite the fact that you have said that we don’t want 
permanent bases out there, they don’t seem to believe this 
and cite it as an obstacle in negotiation. Is there any- 
thing you could say to further clarify that point? 

Tue Preswent. Yes, I can understand their doubt. 
I have made it as clear as I know how to make it, that 
we do not intend to maintain any bases in South Viet- 
Nam or Thailand, that we have no desire to keep our men 
there. 

We are ready to stop the moment they are willing to 
stop. I have even asked that we give thought to planning 
how we could convert these bases to useful civilian pur- 
poses, and we are giving study to that now. 

You can’t make a man believe something that he does 
not want to believe. But I believe, and I know, that this 
Government and this country has no desire to have per- 
manent bases in South Viet-Nam. And once they stop 
trying to gobble up their neighbor, and we can have an 
agreement there, we will make it just as clear as we have 
in the Dominican Republic that we will come home. 


ASIAN VISIT BY GENERAL EISENHOWER 


Q. Mr. President, there was a wire report yesterday 
saying that at White House invitation, General Eisen- 
hower had been invited to tour southeast Asia. Gettys- 
burg refers us to the White House. Do you have any 
comment on that, sir? 

Tue Present. No, I am not aware of—we have 
not extended the invitation. That is the answer. Some- 
one said that when the General was in the hospital that 
he visited witi: a representative of Thailand who hap- 
pened also to be in the hospital. That became an official 
report. And that was the source of your news. I cannot 
confirm that. But I have not extended to General Eisen- 
hower any specific invitation to visit Thailand or any other 
place. 

I am always anxious to see General Eisenhower, and 
to talk to him, and to receive his suggestions. But the first 
I knew of the story was when I saw it published. 
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U.S. RELATIONS WirH CAMBODIA 


Q. In that connection, what is this Government doing 
to improve relations with Cambodia? 

Tue Preswent. We have madc it clear that in due 
time representatives of our Senate would be glad to again 
visit Cambodia, as Senator Mansfield and his group did 
last year, in an attempt to have a better understanding 
with that country. We would be very pleased to have 
Ambassador Harriman visit Cambodia at a date agree- 
able to Cambodia, and to our Government, and to Mr. 
Harriman. 


FEDERAL JUDGESHIP IN ILLINOIS 


Q. Mr. President, Senator Douglas is up in arms over 
a report that Senator Dirksen has been assured that the 
next Federal judgeship in Illinois will be filled on his rec- 
ommendation. He threatens, if this is true, to invoke 
senatorial courtesy when the nomination comes up for 
confirmation. Could you perhaps clarify the matter by 
saying whether Senator Dirksen has received such a com- 
mitment? 

Tue Present. I am not aware that Senator Doug- 
las is up in arms; number one. Your report is the first 
information I have had. I am not aware of any commit- 
ment that has been made to either Senator in the matter. 


Tue Vice-PRESENCY IN 1968 


Q. Mr. President, getting back to the question about 
Mr. Nixon, can you give us an assessment of the role of 
the Vice President, Mr. Humphrey, and whether, if you 
are a candidate in 1968, you would like to have him on 
the ticket with you again? 

Tue Preswent. I think that all of you know what I 
know, that the Vice President is a fine and excellent pub- 
lic servant and I would not—I am talking about Vice 
President Humphrey—I would not be guided in my view 
about the performance of Vice President Humphrey by 
either the wishes or the desires or the predictions of an ex- 
Vice President. 


NoMINATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS; 
AMBASSADOR TO SWITZERLAND 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any State Department 
appointments in the works today? 

Tue Presment. Yes. Iam sending to the Senate the 
nomination of John S. Hayes as Ambassador to Switzer- 
land. Mr. Hayes is associated with the Washington Post 
Company, Post-Newsweek radio-television stations here 
and in Jacksonville, Florida. 

We have just received the agrément on it. And I will 
sign the nomination papers later today. That is the only 
one that I have in mind. We have one or two agréments 
out that have not come in which will complete all the 
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ambassadorial vacancies. And there are fewer there 
than there have ever been before. 


We have a vacancy in the Mann job which we have 
tentatively selected a successor for, but they will probably 
be announced after it is determined when Mr. Johnson 
desires to—following his confirmation, after the Senate 
has acted, and when he desires to go to Tokyo. There 
will be several announcements there. 

We have only one vacancy at the moment. However, 
there will be three or four—the Mann vacancy and the 
Johnson vacancy, and other changes below the Secretary 
of State. When we can set those dates, which, I would 
suspect would be around in the fall sometime—I don’t 
know when the Senate will act on the Johnson nomina- 
tion, but it will be, I would guess, somewhere in the 
fall—we will make those announcements. 


Ristinc INTEREST RATES 


Q. Mr. President, is the administration going to do 
anything about rising interest rates? 

Tue Preswent. The administration wants as low 
interest rates as we possibly can have. We have made 
some recommendations to the Congress. The Senate 
Banking Committee now has a bill that would direct and 
give authority to certain Federal agencies to set ceilings 
on certain monetary matters. We very strongly favor 
that bill. 

So far as the administration itself telling a banker or a 
loan man how much he can charge, as you no doubt know, 
Pete, it has no such authority. 


Acting upon the advice of a former President and 
Secretary of Treasury, we created the Federal Reserve 
System and it is an independent board that has charge 
of the discount rate and thereby has some influence on 
interest rates. But the President, as such, or the adminis- 
tration, as such, cannot mash a button and tell people to 
charge more or charge less. 

We would hope that, as Secretary of the Treasury 
Fowler has said a number of times, that the bankers would 
be very discerning in their loan grants and not make loans 
when we have a greater demand for loans than we have 
a supply of money to people, unless the loan had a demon- 
strable public interest and to exercise discretion in those 
loans. 

Now other than that, we have no authority to say that 
this ceiling shall be 4 percent, or 5 percent, or 6 percent. 
There is legislation pending that would have some effect 
upon it. 

If Congress saw fit to give the administration legislation 
in this field, why we would, of course, carefully review it 
and try to carry out the terms of the law. 

Tue Press. Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: President Johnson’s seventieth news conference was held in 


his office at the White House at 12 noon on Wednesday, August 24, 
1966. 
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Animal Welfare Bill 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing Ceremony in the 
Cabinet Room. August 24, 1966 


I am delighted to see my friends from the Congress 
and others here this morning to witness the signing of the 
bill that the Congress has passed to end the business of 
stealing dogs and cats for sale to research facilities and 
to provide for humane handling and treatment of animals 
by dealers and research facilities. 

As Dr. Schweitzer has reminded us: “The quality of a 
culture is measured by its reverence for all life.” 

Progress, particularly in science and medicine, does re- 
quire the use of animals for research and this bill does 
not interfere with that. But science and research do not 
compel us to tolerate the kind of inhumanity which has 
been involved in the business of supplying stolen animals 
to laboratories or which is sometimes involved in the care- 
less and callous handling of animals in some of our 
laboratories. 

This bill will put an end to these abuses. At the same 
time the bill does not authorize any sort of interference 
with actual research or experimentation. They just must 
goon. 


But I am sure that all of us are very glad that the Con- 
gress has wisely seen fit to make provision for decent and 
humane standards in the procurement and handling of 
the animals that are necessarily involved. 


I thank those of you who are here for coming here for 
this ceremony. I appreciate the efforts that you have 
made to make this event possible. I have no doubt but 
with the passing of the years, the wisdom of your action 
will be thoroughly demonstrated. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 12:50 p.m. in the Cabinet Room 


at the White House. As printed, his remarks follow the text of the 
White House release. 


As enacted, the Animal Welfare Bill (H.R. 13881) is Public 
Law 89-544. 


Dollars for Democrats Drive 


The President’s Remarks at a Luncheon for State 
Chairmen of the Drive. August 24, 1966 


Mr. Foley, Chairman Bailey, Mrs. Price, Mr. Krim, and 
fellow Democrats: 


Thank you, Ed, for this opportunity to come here and 
have a brief visit with you here today as you undertake an 
assignment which is extremely important to all the mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party and all of the Democratic 
candidates. 

Someone has said that four words in the English are 
more beautiful than all of the other words. These four 
words are: Enclosed please find check. 
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This may be quite materialistic. I hope and expect 
that thanks to all of you that we Democrats are going to 
see those words many times between now and election day 
in November. So I am pleased that you would gather 
here today and that you would ask me to meet with you. 

I am happy to see many of you who have come from 
faraway places. I assure you that the Democratic Party 
has no more important work to offer than the assignment 
that we have asked you to undertake. 

It was 2 years ago that the American people gave us 
one of the biggest mandates in electoral history. Now we 
are asking them to renew and continue that mandate in 
the Congressional elections of 1966. Let them look at 
our record; then ask the people to decide whether we have 
carried out what we promised, our pledge to build a better 
and more prosperous America. 

I have not the slightest doubt what the voters will 
decide, if we can give them the truth. And it is up to us, 
and no one else, to make certain that they have the truth. 

The 89th Congress has passed more legislation to do 
more good for more people than any other Congress since 
the Republic was founded. That is a fact. And we want 
this Congress back here in January to continue these 
programs. 

This is going to take work and it is going to cost money. 
Carrying our case to the people gets more expensive every 
year. To give you some idea, a single 5 minute television 
program on only one network costs us about $30,000 paid 
in advance. All the other costs are going up, too, from 
campaign buttons to barbecues and advertising posters. 

So I repeat: You are doing essential work for your 
party. You are making a contribution that extends far 
beyond your party. I think you are making democracy 
work. 

I started out in life expecting to be a teacher and I 
haven't strayed too far, because a national political cam- 
paign is still the largest educational event that can occur 
in a democratic country. A political campaign brings to 
focus all the problems facing a nation. It gives the people 
a chance to hear all the proposed solutions and then they 
cast their ballots for the candidates who are trying to lead 
our country in the direction that people want to go. 

Democracy means free choice, but there is no free 
choice unless the voters hear all the alternatives. I be- 
lieve that where this money comes from is also important 
to us. So I have asked the national committee time and 
time again to launch a program of this type, a dollars for 
Democrats program, because I believe that politics should 
not be merely a spectator sport. 

I believe everyone should be as active in his party as 
possible. I believe that even for members of the opposition 
party. I would really like to see every Republican par- 
ticipate in his party's activities and participate in his 
party’s treasury. I think it would be good for the party 
and for the Government. 

I believe everyone who can should take a part in his 
party, work for his party, contribute to his party. But 
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because Democratic prosperity seems to create a good 
many rich Republicans, we have to work a little harder 
to raise our funds. We Democrats are trying to represent 
all the people in this country. 

We are trying to help the underprivileged, while at 
the same time respecting the rights of the prosperous. 
We should take the same attitude toward money. We 
appreciate a $1,000 contribution or any large contributors 
desiring to help. But those large contributions will not, 
can not, and should not support the Democratic Party. 

The real strength of the Democratic Party has always 
been the small contributor. The 1964 Campaign cost 
over $200 million. That is for all the parties. More than 
70 million Americans voted in that election, but only 12 
million gave to some party committee or any candidate, 
and that is only 17 percent of the total number that voted. 

It isn’t good enough. We need more contributors and 
we need many, many more of them. So it will be your 
job in the months ahead to bring in those small contribu- 
tions. A dollar for Democrats may not go as far as a 
larger contribution, but you don’t have to look so far to 
find the man who can afford a dollar. 

When you get the dollar or the $10, you are getting a 
personal commitment to our party and to our party’s 
program. In the long run, that commitment is as impor- 
tant as the money itself. 

So my message to you today is this: You take the 
program of our party and the record of our Congress and 
you take it home with you. You try to talk to the voters 
about it and you try to get others to talk to the voters 
about it. Get them to help us broadcast the record of 
the last 2 years, broadcast it loud and understandable and 
clear. 

Convince them that one way is to give the party the 
resources it needs to operate. We have a record to be 
proud of, I think. 

Two years ago our platform said that older Americans 
should have more decent health care. Today they have 
Medicare. 

Two years ago the platform said that every American 
boy and girl was entitled to education in the richest nation 
in history. ‘Today they have the Elementary, the Second- 
ary, and the Higher Education Acts of 1965. 

Two years ago the Democratic platform said the rights 
of all of our citizens should be protected. Today 20 mil- 
lion of our Negro fellow citizens have the power of the 
United States Government behind their right to vote in 
the first voters rights bills in history, and they are now 
voting in record numbers. 

Two years ago the platform called for a decent home 
for Americans. Today the rent supplements to the needy 
promise to take us closer to that goal than ever before. 


The Senate just this week passed the Demonstration 
Cities Bill by a vote of more than two to one. That is a 
measure that will inaugurate a program for the cities of 
America unlike that of any program we have ever dreamed 
of before. 
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Two years ago the Democratic platform called for res- 
toration of those areas of America which had been by- 
passed by the march of progress. Today the greatest 
redevelopment program of all time is under way in 
Appalachia. 

Two years ago the Democratic platform pledged to 
attack the filth in our rivers, the pollution in our streams, 
the pollution in our air. Today we have more water, more 
air pollution legislation than has ever been passed by all 
the other Congresses put together and we are going to 
clean up our water and our air. 

Two years ago the platform promised a fair deal for 
the men and women who grow our food. Today the 1965 
food and agricultural act is putting more income in the 
farmers’ pocket than ever before, is reducing farm sur- 
pluses to the lowest level in modern history, and we are 
saving $200 million in storage charges alone this year. 

Two years ago the platform promised to erase the blot 
of the disgrace of the discrimination of our immigration 
laws. Today we have an immigration law that no longer 
asks a man, “Where do you come from?”, but asks him, 
“What can you do?”’. 

Two years ago the Democratic platform called for 
more Government participation and assistance in health 
and medical research. Today we are in the midst of a 
Government-sponsored, nationwide research program 
to conquer once and for all the Nation’s three leading 
destroyers of life: heart disease, cancer, and stroke. 

You take that message home with you. Find us the 
money to tell that story, to tell it to all Americans, and I 
don’t think that then we will have to worry about what 
the voters will do in November. . 

I said to the ladies and gentlemen of the press a few 
moments ago, when they were talking to us about all of 
our concern with developments in our economy, that is 
something that every American must be concerned with 
every day of the year. 

I have been here 35 years and our economy, our bread, 
our meat, what we eat, what we earn is a thing that is 
always uppermost in our minds. When I came here, the 
average take-home pay of the average factory worker was 
$18 a week. In terms of present-day dollars, it was about 
$30 a week. Today it is $112 a week. 

When I came here, the average per capita farm income 
was about $300 a year. In present-day dollars that is 
about $800 a year. This year it is $5,400. 

Now when farmers’ income goes up, when our work- 
ers —who make our products and who process our com- 
modities—income goes up, and when our profits go up, 
our prices go up. We would like for things to remain 
stable, the same year after year, if we can, in relation to 
each other. But that is a difficult thing to do in a com- 
petitive system where every man has a free choice. 

He can work or not work. He can add a 10 percent 
profit or a 5 percent profit. He can charge 10 percent 
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interest or 6 percent interest. So we have to try, as best 
we can, to call on people to exercise restraint, self-disci- 
pline, and keep these things reasonably well in line. 

Since 1960, six years ago, our prices have gone up 10 
percent. Now you have to pay 10 percent more for what 
you buy. Our wages have gone up 17 percent. You 
have that 17 percent to pay the 10 percent with. Our 
profits have gone up 83 percent, during that same period 
of time. 

The average price index increase in America, since 
World War II, per year, has been 2.6 percent. It has been 
much more than that in most all of the other countries of 
the world. But we had a 4-percent increase in the late 
fifties, almost 4 percent. And we have had only 1 per- 
cent in the early sixties. 

But our average from World War II every year down 
to now has been 2.6 percent. Our increase the last 12 
months has been 2.5 percent. This month we had a 
rather heavy increase. 

We have an increase in transportation costs. Not in 
the airlines. We will have reductions probably there. 
But we have an increase in bus fares and in transporta- 
tion costs. We have another substantial one in physicians’ 
fees, doctors’ fees, and hospital costs. 

So when you put transportation and medical costs to- 
gether, it gives us a rather substantial increase this month. 
But when you take even this month and put it with the 
others, our Consumer Price Index increase is about the 
average for each year since World War II. 

Now we wish it didn’t increase any. But the worker 
wants an increase and insists on it and gets it, sometimes. 
It is not always the increase I want him to get and I just 
can’t point to him and say, “This is it.” Some people 
think you can, but you can’t. 

The profit man sometimes gets more profits than I 
would allocate to him, if I had that power. But in our 
free enterprise system, one man may take a profit of 5 
percent and another one may take a profit of 10 percent. 
But the profits have gone up 83 percent in that period of 
time. 

We have more take-home pay though. ‘Today our 
dollar will buy about twice as much food. The fellow 
who works an hour today can buy about twice as much 
food with that hour’s pay as he could 20 years ago. 

Our food bill is about 18 cents out of every dollar to- 
day. ‘Twenty years ago it was 26 percent of every dollar. 

So while we have had problems and we will continue 
to have them, prices will continue to go up, commodities 
will cost more in this world in which we live. 

I remember the day when Henry Ford paid a worker 
$5 a day and our people were leaving home in goodly 
numbers to go to Detroit to get that job. Wages will go 
up. Prices will goup. Profits will go up. And I trust 
that there will be a reasonable balance between them. 

If a man has to pay 10 percent more for his cost of 
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living, I hope he can earn at least that much more and 
have something left over to take care of it. 

Now the Democratic Party has always, I think, been 
regarded as the party that believes in better wages, that 
believes in a better break for the average fellow, and has 
pretty well been identified with the progress of the aver- 
age man. 

I hope I am not being too partisan when I ask you 
to look back over the last 35 years and sce what is on the 
statute books that you are proud of and that you think 
is helpful and that you think means something to 
people and see who is identified with that legislation. 

We are not exclusively identified with it. A lot of Re- 
publicans have sponsored good legislation and a lot of it 
has been signed by them. 


I went up to New England this week, at the invitation 
of Senator Aiken, to dedicate a project, the first rural 
farm project under the Rural Water Act, that Senator 
Aiken authored. He is a Republican Senator. Congress- 
man Poage from my State sponsored it in the House. 


It is a bill that will be almost as famous and effective 
and popular as the Rural Electrification Act. We had 
both parties represented there. 


One thing I am proud of is that a good many people 
in the other party have supported these measures that I 
have talked to you about. But I think if you will take the 
measuring stick and look at the last 35 years you will see 
most of the legislation in behalf of the people has been 
sponsored and supported by the Democratic Party. 

Therefore, I hope that you can ask the people who 
recognize this to reciprocate and support us. They can 
support us to the extent of their ability. We don’t want 
intimidation, threats, or improprieties. We don’t want 
to do anything wrong, but we do want them to exercise 
their right as American citizens to support their party and 
support their leader and support their Government. 

If you are effective with your message, I think we can 
do that. If we are effective in the end with the results, 
I have not the slightest doubt but that we will have a 
resounding Democratic victory in the Congressional cam- 
paign this year. 

That is very, very important to us, because there are 
some people who are just against moving ahead in any- 
thing. Unless we have a margin of difference, you can 
have an Executive Branch of the Government that is con- 
trolled by one party, another branch of the Government 
that is divided, and all you get is a deadlock. That is 
when the people suffer. 

So we are going to depend on you to do your job well 
so that we can have a Congress that will do their job well. 
If the Congress does its job well, we will do the best we 
can to carry out what they want done. 


Thank you. 


note: The President spoke at 1:37 p.m. in the Empire Room of 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D.C. As printed, his remarks 
follow the text of the White House release. 
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Presidential Task Force on 
Career Advancement 


Statement by the President on the Occasion of the 
August 24, 1966 


Designation of Members. 


At the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs at Princeton on May 11, 1966, I announced 
that Chairman John Macy of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion would head a Task Force to survey Federal programs 
for career advancement. I also announced that the Task 
Force would “study an expanded program of graduate 
training which, with the help of the universities, can en- 
large our efforts to develop the talents and broaden the 
horizons of our career officers.” 

I am pleased that the Task Force on Career Advance- 
ment is ready to begin its work. The central purpose of 
the Task Force will be to make recommendations to me 
concerning the better uses of education and training, both 
in the service and in outside educational institutions, to- 
ward the advancement and improved performance of our 
managerial, professional, and technical workforce. 

The primary objective is the elevation of the perform- 
ance and perspectives of our careerists so that they may 
more efficiently and effectively serve the public. 

I expect the Task Force to study and compare recent 
advances in industry, in the universities, and in other gov- 
ernments with progress in training and education in the 
Federal Government so that we may apply the best of 
modern methods for the development of our workforce. 
Changing technology and new knowledge require new 
methods of learning; new public problems demand crea- 
tive and innovative approaches. In the Federal Govern- 
ment we need to exploit to the maximum the best methods 
for learning and for renewal. 

Toward these ends, the Task Force will be expected to 
furnish a set of recommendations which will enable me 
to take action directed toward the establishment of a 
training and education program in the Federal Service 
responsive to the critical needs of our times. 


PRESIDENTIAL TASK FORCE ON CAREER ADVANCEMENT 


Hon. Joun W. Macy, Jr. (Chairman), Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission 

Hon. Jonn W. Garpner, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Hon. Cuarzes L. Scuvtrze, Director, Bureau of the Budget 

Mr. McGeorce Bunpy, President, the Ford Foundation 

Dr. Evron Kirkpatrick, executive director, American Political 
Science Association 

Dr. Rosert D. Carxins, president, the Brookings Institution 

Dr. Jerome H. Hottann, president, Hampton Institute 

Dr. James H. McCrocxtiin, Southwest Texas State College, San 
Marcos, Tex. 

Mr. Anprew BremiLter, director of legislation, AFL-CIO 

Dr. Marver H. BerKeELEY, corporate personnel director, Texas In- 
struments, Inc. 


Mr. Lawrence BincEr, manager, personnel services, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing 
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Rosh Hashanah and the 
High Holy Days 


Statement by the President Extending Greetings for the 


Coming New Year. August 24, 1966 


On the eve of Rosh Hashanah and the High Holy Days, 
I am pleased to extend to my fellow Americans of the 
Jewish faith my warm greetings for a Happy New Year. 

These are the days when we are reminded that the per- 
fect society is one which we must work to create and 
fashion in this world and in our own time. 

The prophets taught the Jewish people never to falter 
in the world-wide search for the betterment and peace 
of mankind and never to leave the conflict against the 
forces of discrimination and poverty. 

These are precepts which were inherited by our fore- 
fathers from those who received them at Sinai. 

They are beliefs which have been given new and force- 
ful expression in the State of Israel, where they were first 
proclaimed and where Rosh Hashanah prayers were first 
uttered. 

On this Rosh Hashanah, let us pray together for a tran- 
quil society both in this country and around the globe. 

And let us ask that the heavy hand of tyranny be lifted 
wherever it exists and that all become equal as they are 
equal before God. 

Lynvon B. JoHNsoNn 
NOTE: The statement was posted on the bulletin board in the Press 


Room at the White House. It was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


National Farm-City Week, 1966 
Proclamation 3738. August 25, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The productivity of our farms and the variety of goods 
and services that flow from our cities are jointly responsi- 
ble for our flourishing national economy. 

This industry and efficiency of our farm and city work- 
ers resulted in a gross national product last year of $681 
billion—a gross national product the yearly growth of 
which surpasses the entire national production of most 
other nations. 

This economic progress, together with our population 
growth, will speed the inevitable intermingling of our 
towns and cities. 

The challenges which will confront our people who 
live in the cities and those who live in the country will 
become more interrelated than ever before. 
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It is important that all our people dedicate themselves 
to the task of assuring that these changes in our rural and 
urban structure bring about a level of social and economic 
development commensurate with the potential of this 
Nation. Only in this way can we realize the hopes and 
advance the well-being of all our citizens and help others 
who are struggling for a better life in other parts of the 
world. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week of November 18 through November 24, 1966, as 
National Farm-City Week, and call upon citizens 
throughout the Nation to participate in observance of 
that week. 

I request that leaders of farmers’ organizations, busi- 
ness groups and labor unions, youth and women’s clubs, 
civic associations, and all consumers join in this observ- 
ance to increase public appreciation of the strong interests 
shared by rural and urban Americans. 

I urge the Department of Agriculture, land-grant col- 
leges and universities, the cooperative extension service, 
and all appropriate Government officials to cooperate 
with national, State, and local organizations in carrying 
out programs to observe National Farm-City Week, in- 
cluding public meetings and exhibits, and press, radio, 
and television features. 


I urge that such programs emphasize: 


—the growing interrelationship between rural and 
urban areas. 

—the need for finding still better ways of using our 
rural and urban land resources. 

—the national endeavor now moving forward with 
growing momentum to create a better total environ- 
ment for all our citizens by opening the doors of 
opportunities to Americans wherever they live, and 
by removing the causes of poverty and ignorance. 

—the importance of continuing to revitalize and beau- 
tify both countryside and city. 


In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto sect my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-fifth day 
of August in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 
and _ ninety-first. 


[SEAL] 


Lynvon B. Jounson 
By the President: 


DreAN Rusk 
Secretary of State 
NOTE: Proclamation 3738 was not filed with the Office of the 


Federal Register before the cutoff time of this issue. As printed 
above it follows the text of the White House press release. 
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Foreign Exchange Teachers 


The Presidenit’s Remarks to Foreign Teachers Who Will 
Be Teaching in the United States in the Coming 

Year. August 25, 1966 

Commissioner Howe: my fellow teachers from around 
the world, ladies and gentlemen: 


Welcoming you to the White House this morning is 
the first item on my schedule for this very busy day— 
and rightly so, I think. This house and this Nation could 
really have no more important visitors come here. I 
could have no more important duty, in my judgment, 
today than to have this opportunity and obligation to 
speak to you—and to the brilliant young Central Ameri- 
can musicians who are also with us today—about our 
common purpose, which is to overcome discord and hate; 
to make this world a little richer in understanding; to 
make our people a little better. 





Fifty or a hundred years ago, distance and strangeness 
would have made a meeting such as this one impossible. 
But today, Austria and India, and Australia and New 
Zealand, Sweden, and the other countries that you rep- 
resent happen to be just a few hours away. 

The jet has made near neighbors of the world’s nations; 
the supersonic transport in a few years will pull us even 
closer together. But it will do little good for nations to be 
only hours apart geographically, if they should remain 
light-years apart in understanding. 

That is why you are here—bringing to 10,126 the 
number of persons we have exchanged under this program 
in the past two decades. 

That is why our Nation has begun the largest experi- 
ment in history in international education. 

Almost a year ago at the Smithsonian Institution I 
called for major new efforts in educational cooperation. 
I hope that they will be able to give some of you a copy 
of that statement, if they have not already done so. 


Since then: 


—we have requested from Congress an increase of 
more than 50 percent in education programs for 
the developing countries; 


—we have instructed our diplomats and AID offi- 
cials around the world that educational coopera- 
tion is number one top-priority ; 


—we have called on Congress to establish an Ex- 
change Peace Corps, and a new Center for Edu- 
cational Cooperation in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


The first thing I did this morning was to talk to a lady 
about building a model high school to serve as an experi- 
ment and a model for this Nation, and for all the nations 
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of the world, in how to help deaf people get a high school 
education. 

I just finished talking to one of the experienced re- 
porters, a friend of mine, about my 58th birthday the day 
after tomorrow. I don’t know how they snooped around 
and found out I was that old, but they have. 

He asked me what I was going to get for my birthday 
present. I told him I already had my birthday present. 
I will have a most wonderful birthday because we have 
had the birthday of the elementary, secondary, and higher 
education acts; that we had passed more than 20 health 
bills; that we had a beautification program; a conserva- 
tion program; a poverty program; and that our foreign 
policy was our domestic policy. Domestically we are 
dealing with the enemies of man. 

What are those enemies? Disease. It is tragic the toll 
that old man Disease takes. And ignorance and poverty. 

A few nights ago I dedicated hospital number 6,600 
that we had built up at Ellenville, New York. That morn- 
ing I had been in Buffalo where we are putting our pollu- 
tion reorganization into effect and our pollution legislation 
into effect. 


We went down to Syracuse. We talked about what 
we were going to do with our demonstration cities pro- 
gram and what we are going to do with our urban re- 
newal; what we are going to do with our new housing 
legislation and with our supplemental rents. 

So I have had education, health, housing, and poverty 
programs already given to me as a birthday present, be- 
cause we are applying those programs all over this land 
in the last 214 years. 

This Congress has passed more legislation in those fields 
than all the Congresses in history put together. What 
better birthday present could you have than the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the instrument of government is 
being used to guide and to lead and to lift all of our people 
out of the slough and despond of decay and poverty and 
disease and illiteracy and ignorance in which we find 
ourselves? 


If we do this for our own people, we also want to see 
other people in the world have the same thing. 

For that reason we are also trying to weave into our 
AID programs, exchanges, education, Peace Corps mis- 
sions, so that we can say this is what we stand for at home 
and throughout the world. We want a Nation of 200 
million who are educated, enlightened, free of disease. 

We also want a world of 3 billion that will ultimately 
attain it, because when we do these things, we will wipe 
out the ills that cause riots, wars, and anarchy. That is 
what we are trying to do in this land. 

Not long ago our House of Representatives passed 
the international education act, which will help our 
schools and colleges build bridges to your countries to 
carry out the things that I have mentioned here this morn- 
ing. That measure is now awaiting action in the Senate. 
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I am doing my utmost. I want to put in a plug here to 
encourage action on that international education bill in 
the Senate. I believe the outlook is bright. 

Why are we making all these efforts? 

Not only because we think education and world co- 
operation are necessary to a decent life for all human 
beings, but we believe these efforts can mean the differ- 
ence, the important difference, between living at peace 
and living at war. 

I have lived long enough to know that a peaceful world 
will not come through some final summit conference, 
through the dramatic feats of statesmen, or the eloquence 
of some orator. Peace will come, I believe, when men 
everywhere learn, slowly and painfully perhaps, that more 
is to be gained from cooperation than from conflict. Peace 
will come not suddenly, like a lightning flash. It will 
come slowly and steadily, like the light of day. 

The work you are doing as exchange teachers in Amer- 
ica will help to bring that light. 

Four thousand years ago it was boasted that “We have 
thrown open our city to the world; we never . . . exclude 
visitors from any opportunity of learning or observing . . .” 

In our age we have thrown open our Nation to the 
world. America welcomes the world with open arms 
because we believe that learning and observing and teach- 
ing are among man’s noblest and most hopeful works. 

Because you are here to advance those works, I came 
here this morning to thank you for that effort and to 
salute you for the assignment that you have and the under- 
taking that is yours. I welcome and wish you a great 
year among our people, because you, and those like you, 
in my judgment, hold the future of human kind in your 
hands. 

If you are successful in helping us to banish poverty and 
illiteracy and ignorance and disease and pollution and 
filthy air and filthy streams from the world, you will 
banish war from the world. 

Think about what a great satisfaction it will be to you 
or to your children or your children’s children to recognize 
that you participated in an effort that got away from the 
necessity of man killing man, from disease eating up man, 
or from ignorance and discrimination and bigotry destroy- 
ing man to the day when there can be rose gardens like 
this throughout the world. And the educated minds can 
become the guardians of democracy. 

We will put our swords over the door or under the bed 
and we will come and reason together and enjoy the 
bounty of our efforts. 

I commend you for having enlisted, I hope, for the 
duration. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 
As printed, this item follows the text of the White House release. 
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Cabinet Reports on Foreign and 
Military Policy 


The President’s Remarks to the Press Reviewing 
His Regular Cabinet Meeting, With Summaries by 
Cabinet Members of Their Presentations. 

August 25, 1966 


THE PresweENT. Ladies and gentlemen, we are delighted 
to have had at our Cabinet meeting this morning a group 
of Governors headed by Governor Grant Sawyer of 
Nevada, Governor Scranton of Pennsylvania, Governor 
Volpe of Massachusetts, Governor Smylie of Idaho, who 
heard the Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense give 
us a review of highlights of foreign and military policy. 

We also had contributions from Mr. Gaud in connec- 
tion with AID programs throughout the world. 

In addition, we received the report on the White House 
Conference, the President’s civil rights conference held 
here in June, the recommendations of the 29-man com- 
mittee chaired by Mr. Heineman and Mr. Philip 
Randolph. 

After receiving that report, I appointed a committee 
from the Cabinet to review it, evaluate it, report back to 
me within 30 days upon their conclusions and recommen- 
dations, the further action the administration should take. 

At that meeting at the end of 30 days, we will ask the 
full 29-man committee, headed by Mr. Heineman and 
Mr. Randolph, to be present to hear the Government’s 
response and reaction. 

I am asking the Secretaries to make themselves avail- 
able to you at the conclusion of our meeting and present 
to you all the information they gave the Cabinet, except 
for the classified data that was given. 

I want to thank Mr. Heineman, who has given very 
freely of his time and provided extremely intelligent lead- 
ership in this very important work. 

I want to express my appreciation to Mr. Randolph, 
who has spent 50 years of his life working in the cause of 
civil rights for this most constructive document. De- 
tailed recommendations will be forthcoming within a 30- 
day period. 

I have asked Secretary Rusk and Secretary McNamara 
and Mr. Gaud to present to the press a very brief review 
of what they gave the Cabinet. In case the press desires 
to make any inquiries or to pursue their presentations in 
depth, I am sure they will be delighted—with the time 
they spend with Congressional committees, I am sure 
they will be glad to give you equal time. 


In the meantime, I ask to be excused. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Rusk. Ladies and gentlemen, I think we 
might get started. 


This was an end-of-summer roundup in the foreign 
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policy field, prior to the opening of the General Assembly 
in the middle of next month in New York. 

We started with the overriding purpose of American 
foreign policy—that is, the building of a durable peace in 
this world. We called attention to the great pillars of 
peace in American policy that have been national, bi- 
partisan in this postwar period. 

We have an outline for you. My remarks are going to 
be only a portion of what is on this and you will have this 
outline of what I said to the Cabinet. 

Those pillars of peace, as I have called them, include 
support of the United Nations, keeping our security com- 
mitments, the support of national independence, economic 
and social development, the promotion of trade, bridge- 
building to the Communist world, the control and reduc- 
tion of arms, cultural exchanges, support of individual 
human rights, regional cohesion, and the growth of what 
I called the “Common Law of Mankind.” 

That is this enormous increase in international action 
to deal with the daily business of men in a great number of 
international meetings and arrangements affecting the 
daily lives of most citizens. 

We did look at some of the more recent developments 
under each of these headings. This past year, for exam- 
ple, it was very important that President Johnson took 
the decision that we could not ourselves let the United 
Nations fall apart because a few of its members were un- 
willing to pay their assessments to the United Nations. 

So we joined with others to make it possible for the 
General Assembly to stay in business and did not permit 
the question of the withdrawal of important members to 
be precipitated. That has had some important results, 
because as you will recall, the United Nations Security 
Council played a key role in preventing the sharp clash 
between India and Pakistan from flaring into a general 
conflagration. 

We took note of Ambassador Goldberg’s fecent report 
to the President—which you have already had. 

We were especially encouraged by the recent discus- 
sions on outer space treaty which have gone on first in 
Geneva. I can tell you that the indications are that that 
outer space discussion will resume in New York before the 
opening of the General Assembly and we would hope that 
indicates there is a prospect that that treaty could be 
brought to a conclusion. 

In the general framework of economic and social devel- 
opment, the President has put great emphasis this year on 
food, agriculture, education, and health. We went into 
that in some detail. I will ask Mr. Gaud to comment 
briefly on that after Secretary McNamara has commented. 

These three fields are utterly fundamental to the possi- 
bility of economic and social development and are those 
points at which a great deal can be done for the common 
people in so many countries in a relatively short period. 

In the general field of bridge-building we noted what 
has been going on and efforts not only by us but other 
members of NATO. We, ourselves, have been inter- 
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ested in improving relations with countries of Eastern 
Europe, despite some major questions that divided us, 
such as Viet-Nam. 

We noted the President’s submission of an East-West 
trade bill to the Congress. We have a chart over here 
somewhere that shows a number of particular actions 
and this outline will contain a few that you could note. 

We have been very much encouraged by continuing 
signs of growing regional cohesion. You have heard what 
has been happening among the Asian countries, the 
ASPAC meeting in Korea, the Southeast Asian Develop- 
ment meeting in Tokyo, the recent meetings of the three 
ASA countries in Bangkok which led to their proposals 
for an Asian conference to deal with Viet-Nam. 

Coming to one of the most important of them, this 
matter of keeping our security commitments, we did spend 
a little more time on Viet-Nam than some of the other 
subjects. 

The most immediate political matter in front of us is 
the election of September 11th. Five hundred and forty 
candidates are competing for 108 seats. In other words, 
five candidates per seat on an average, although this varies 
in different parts of the country. 

These candidates are broadly representative of Viet- 
namese society: teachers, farmers, students, professional 
men, military men, businessmen, politicians. 

All hands in Viet-Nam are now giving maximum atten- 
tion to getting the voters out to vote, whereas the Viet 
Cong is making a major effort to disrupt the elections. 

Hanoi and the Liberation Front have both announced 
that they will do everything that they can to interfere with 
the elections. They threaten the assassination of candi- 
dates. They have promised intimidation of the voters. 
But thus far we do not see major signs that Viet Cong 
efforts at intimidation is making much headway. 

We can’t tell until September 11 what the effect of 
it might be. But I would point out that this could be one 
of the most important political processes that Viet-Nam 
has seen. There could result from it a body of people 
elected throughout the country by the various groups and 
regional elements in the country who then would have the 
task of developing a constitution. But its very presence 
would be a very important step. 

I did spend a little time—if we could have that chart-— 
on the political steps which have been taken by our- 
selves or third countries or groups of countries to try to 
bring this Viet-Nam situation from the battlefield to the 
conference table. I would just like to make one or two 
remarks about it. 

The very last item there—continuous diplomatic and 
private contacts—is something that is represented by hun- 
dreds of instances here in the past very few years. In 
other words, this is a comprehensive term covering a 
great deal of diplomatic activity. 

Secondly, I would point out that our answer to these 
various proposals has been yes. Hanoi’s answer to these 
proposals has been no. In other words, the central prob- 
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lem has been to find somebody to talk to responsibly about 
making peace in southeast Asia. 

You will have a chance to review that chart, if you 
wish. I don’t think you have a copy of it available to you 
in the material which you will have. 

I will also say that this process continues. We are 
aware that Hanoi, Peking, have denounced the Asian 
Conference initiative taken by three members of ASA, 
that is Thailand, Malaysia, the Philippines, as a farce. 

They have designated most of these other efforts here 
in similar terms over the past 2 or 3 years. Nevertheless, 
those efforts will continue and we will continue to main- 
tain our contacts with elements on the other side and 
with other governments, trying to find a political path 
on which this matter can move. 

Then I will comment briefly about disarmament. Mr. 
Foster is here and can respond to questions on that. The 
Disarmament Commission in Geneva recessed today. It 
will reconvene. 

It has not produced major treaties out of the discussions 
which have recently gone on, but there have been, I think, 
constructive discussions both at the table and in the 
corridors. 

We do believe that it is very important for us to 
continue to gnaw at this problem of finding ways and 
means of turning down the arms race for such practical 
reasons as the great burden which arms deposes upon 
people all over the world and also because it is very im- 
portant not to let arms themselves continue as a cause of 
tension and friction and possible danger. 

We have given great attention to the possibilities of an 
agreement in the field of the nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons. We have been searching, as the President has 
indicated, for any new approaches that might open the 
way for that very important agreement. 

I have no doubt this subject will be discussed further 
in the forthcoming meeting of the General Assembly. 

We have a chart here which shows at least the most 
important of the outstanding proposals by the United 
States on arms control. 

You will see that those are very farreaching, that they 
involve major steps in the nuclear field. We have been 
hopeful that some progress could be made on them. 

The great obstacle—and there are many of them— 
continues to be the resistance of the Soviet Union to any- 
thing in the nature of effective safeguards, assurances, 
or inspections. We have been discouraged because that 
seems to be an obstacle that we have not thus far been 
able to overcome. Whether that will change, we cannot 
say. 

Secretary McNamara, I will turn to you at this point 
and then I will ask Mr. Gaud to comment a little bit 
more before we turn to questions. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


SecreTARY McNamara. Good morning, ladies and 
gentlemen. 
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I commented on three major areas: First, changes in 
worldwide deployment of U.S. military forces in the 18 
months from December 31, 1964, to June 30, 1966; sec- 
ondly, problems of European defense; and thirdly, mili- 
tary operations in South Viet-Nam. 

On this chart we have shown in black our total troop 
strength in millions of men. In green that portion of it 
in the United States; in blue the portion deployed out- 
side of the U.S. elsewhere in the world, excepting the 
portion in southeast Asia which is shown in red. 

We had about 50,000 men in southeast Asia in 1964, 
about 350,000 on June 30, 1966, a 300,000-man increase. 
Yet that increased deployment abroad 10,000 miles from 
here did not affect our other foreign deployments, which 
remained approximately constant during that portion of 
the period—rising slightly during it—nor did it affect 
the strategic reserves in this country, which actually rose. 

Of course, the reason why, with the 300,000-man in- 
crease in southeast Asia, we could continue the other 
foreign deployments and build the strategic reserves is 
that the total strength rose from 2,600,000 to 3,100,000, 
more than enough to supply the men for southeast Asia 
and add to the reserve in this country. 

It is true, of course, that during a portion of this period 
the level of combat-readiness of this green bar, the Re- 
serves, changed slightly as we used some of the units for 
training. That is essentially behind us. 


I want to emphasize that the conclusion to be drawn 
from this is that we are better prepared today to fulfill our 
worldwide commitments than at any time in recent years, 
because not only has the active force increased by more 
than enough to supply southeast Asia, but the readiness 
of the Reserve and Guard forces has increased very sub- 
stantially during that period of time. 

Turning to Europe, there were two points that I made 
very quickly. First, that based on our analysis, the threat 
from the East remains. It hasn’t changed and therefore 
there is no basis that we see for a change in the military 
balance of Warsaw Pact and NATO forces. When I say 
that there is no basis for change in the military balance of 
Warsaw Pact and NATO forces, I don’t mean to say that 
it may not be possible to achieve some shifts in manpower 
or some deployments of men, because it is true that during 
this period there have been very dramatic changes in mili- 
tary technology and military capability. 

For example, the airlift capabilities of U.S. forces will 
rise 1,000 percent between 1961 and 1971. They have 
gone up about 300 percent already between 1961 and 
1966. There are very dramatic changes ahead of us and 
there will be a 10-fold increase between 1961 and 1971. 

Furthermore, the ferry range of our and other air- 
crafts has increased. What had been a multi-stop ferry 
operation between the U.S. and Europe is now or shortly 
will be a nonstop operation. 

I am not forecasting changes in deployments. I am 
simply emphasizing two points: one, that the threat does 
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not justify a reduction in NATO military capabilities 
today, either ours or other nations’; and, two, that you 
must expect some shifts in personnel increases and de- 
creases as military technology changes. 

For example, the increasing complexity of antiaircraft 
defense results in an increased requirement for military 
personnel. These other matters that I mentioned may 
result in reductions. 


The second point I made with respect to the defense 
of Western Europe is this: that after very detailed analysis 
by our Joint Staff and military commanders, we are con- 
vinced that the adjustment of U.S. forces in Western 
Europe, the adjustment of other forces there resulting 
from President de Gaulle’s request that we remove U.S. 
forces and bases from France will not reduce NATO's 
capability to deter Warsaw Pact potential aggression. It 
may result in a redeployment of forces as between Europe 
or the Continent of Western Europe and England and the 
US. 

We have already, as you know, brought back to the 
U.S. certain reconnaissance squadrons previously de- 
ployed in France because of inability to move them out 
of France to other European bases. 


The bulk of our forces in France undoubtedly will be 
redeployed elsewhere in Europe. As I say, some will be 
brought back to this country. 


In any case, the major point I emphasized was that 
it is our considered judgment that the adjustments in 
force deployments required to meet President de Gaulle’s 
request will not reduce NATO’s capability for the defense 
of Western Europe. 


Turning briefly to South Viet-Nam, I stated that there 
were two key factors dominating military operations in 
South Viet-Nam today. The first is that infiltration con- 
tinues at a very high level. Approximately 5,000 men a 
month are being infiltrated from North Viet-Nam to 
South Viet-Nam. About 40,000 men this year to date. 
This is more than twice the level of 1965. 

It is important for two reasons; first, it is at a rate suffi- 
cient to offset the very heavy casualties that are being in- 
flicted upon the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese—and 
I will mention those in a moment—and in conjunction 
with recruitment in the South this permits the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese forces to continue to increase their 
strength. 





Secondly, perhaps even more importantly, this very 
heavy rate of infiltration, made at very substantial cost to 
the North Vietnamese and a very heavy drain upon their 
limited resources, is a clear indication of a political decision 
by them to continue to prosecute the war at a high level 
of intensity. 

The second fact dominating the military operations in 
South Viet-Nam is the very heavy rate of casualties being 
inflicted upon the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese 
by the U.S. and friendly forces. Fatality rates this year 
to date have exceeded 1,000 men a week. 
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I emphasize these are fatalities, not casualties. I can’t 
give you wounded figures since it is almost impossible for 
us to obtain them. 

As a matter of fact, during the past 2 weeks, the fatali- 
ties rate inflicted on the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
forces were above 1,000 a week, about 1,500 2 weeks ago 
and 1,800 a week last week. This rate of 1,000 a week on 
the average contrasts with U.S. fatalities of about 100 a 
week and the Government of Viet-Nam force fatalities of 
about 200 a week. 

Our strategy remains just what it was and what it was 
stated to be approximately a year ago when the major 
decisions to send substantial U.S. combat forces were an- 
nounced. It was by action in the South and by concen- 
tration of military operations in the South to prove to the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese they couldn’t win in the 
South—while doing that to carry on attacks on their base 
areas, their lines of communication in the North, both to 
reduce their capability to reinforce their forces in the 
South and to force them to pay a heavy price for contin- 
uing to attempt to reinforce in the South. 


We are beginning to see some signs of success of this 
strategy. The Viet Cong monsoon offensive, which we 
know from captured documents it was their intention to 
carry out during the period May to October, has not 
materialized because of Westmoreland’s tactics of carry- 
ing out spoiling operations based on intelligence he has 
received as to concentrations of Viet Cong being built 
up prior to their use in offensive operations against the 
U.S. and free world forces. 

The number of defections this year has doubled com- 
pared to the past year. No doubt this is a sign of erosion 
of morale. One would expect that because of the very 
heavy casualties absorbed by the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese as well as the constant harassment of their 
forces by air attacks on their bases and the shortage of 
food resulting from the movement of population out of 
areas which were formerly food-supplying areas for the 
Viet Cong. 

These are signs of erosion of morale. I don’t want you 
to overemphasize them. I want to indicate that despite 
these signs we have clear indications, as I mentioned 
earlier, by the level of infiltration and from other sources 
of the political decision of the North to continue to 
prosecute the insurgency campaign against the South. 


SecRETARY Rusk. Thank you. 


In the nature of our discussion with the Cabinet we 
have had to cover a great deal of material in a very short 
time. You will be welcome to browse through these charts 
over here. Some of them we haven’t even mentioned in 
our discussion with you this morning. 

Because there are some of them of considerable interest, 
I would like to ask Mr. Bill Gaud to comment very 
briefly on the exposition he made on foreign aid so that 
you can at least get a feel of what was said to the Cabinet 
and then we can go ahead with questions. 
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ADMINISTRATOR, AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Gaup. Ladies and gentlemen, my purpose was to 
try to outline rather briefly the main characteristics of our 
AID programs, economic and military, both. 

What we are trying to do, of course, is to help the un- 
derdeveloped countries achieve independence and an 
ability to stand on their own feet. 

We are interested in doing this for two reasons: It is 
in our selfish interest to do all we can to bring about peace 
and progress in the world. 

Also, it seems to us it is the right thing to do, that we 
will sleep better for making this effort. The job is a tough 
one as there are all sorts of problems in different countries, 
but two or three stand out above all others. 

The first is food and agriculture, achieving a balance 
between food and mouths. Today, the per capita avail- 
ability of food is going down rather than increasing. This 
is due to two things: growing population and also in- 
creased standard of living. 

As these countries develop, as they have more money 
to spend, they spend it primarily on food. So that for both 
of these reasons the demand for food is growing enor- 
mously and it is up to us and the developing countries to 
give this, as we see it, a matter of first priority to increase 
the food production worldwide. 

AID will devote more than $500 million in this fiscal 
year to speeding agricultural growth in the developing 
countries. 

Close behind the problem of food, two other problems: 
education and health. And in health I include family 
planning. 

These are the three main problems that we face world- 
wide as we see it: hunger, ignorance, and ill health— 
the main impediments of progress. 

Now I will mention two or three other things that 
characterize the program. We will continue to concen- 
trate our aid. Ninety-two percent of our aid goes to 20 
countries. Eighty-four percent of our development loans 
go to eight countries. 

We choose these countries primarily on the basis of 
U.S. interest in them and whether they are making a 
serious effort for development. Is our money going to be 
well spent, or isn’t it? That is the primary basis on which 
we choose. 

More of our aid is going to be dispensed in the years 
to come as it is now in what I call a multilateral frame- 
work working with other aid-givers, the World Bank or 
the Asian Development Bank—not putting our money into 
those organizations, so that they have control of it; we 

think we ought to keep control of our aid funds—but 
working with them to achieve more leverage, better co- 
ordination, and better efficiency. 

Also, another aspect of the program we are empha- 
sizing more and more is regional development projects 
and regional coordination between the developing coun- 
tries themselves. The Mekong River development, for 
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example; Central American economic integration. They 
have a common market there, as you know, to carry on a 
lot of projects in common: working on universities, power 
projects, irrigation projects, all of which will serve more 
than one country. 

There are too many forces in the world that pull coun- 
tries apart. We are trying to concentrate to the extent we 
can on courses, projects, and organizations that will help 
pull them together. 

The military aid program is an indication of what has 
been going on in the world despite the fact that Viet-Nam 
looms very prominently, and it should. Apart from that, 
our military aid program has decreased from a high of 
$4 billion in 1952, to $907 million today—a very sharp 
decrease. 

The military aid program plays an important part in 
furnishing a protective shield for these countries by which 
development can go forward. 

More and more that program is turning toward secu- 
rity, internal security, training, and civic action rather 
than defending against external aggression. 

Also, out of those programs these economic aid pro- 
grams and military programs, how do they fit in our 
domestic problems? Do they impose too heavy a burden 
on our balance of payments and our budget? 

I have the figures on that in this statement which 
will be made available to you. 

You can see that now as against 1961, when 40 per- 
cent of our funds were spent here for commodities, the 
figure is now up to 88 percent—a very sharp change 
which we have made because of the balance of payments 
problem. 

We have to adjust to what is going on in the United 
States, obviously. The impact on the balance of pay- 
ments of the AID program in fiscal 1965, if you include 
repayments from our loans, only $253 million—a very 
small percentage of total negative balance of payments 
situation. 

On the budget side, questions are also raised very often: 
Can we afford this program? It may be fine, but can 
we afford it? 

We are spending infinitely less money on an absolute 
basis than in the days of the Marshall plan. In terms of 
our percentage in the GNP in the 50’s, well over a half 
percent. Today, it is around a third of 1 percent. The 
AID program accounts for only less than 2 percent of the 
1967 budget. It used to be around 7, 9, 10 percent, in 
the Marshall plan days. 

Whether you look on an absolute basis in terms of dol- 
lars spent or relative basis in terms of budget or GNP, 
the burden is much less than it has been. The question 
isn’t whether we can afford both of these programs and 
our domestic program. Obviously, we can. 





The question is whether it serves the national interest. 
I think the answer to that is very clear. 

SECRETARY Rusk. That chart is the AID proposition 
as such. When you add Food for Peace or Food for 
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Freedom and our participation in international institu- 
tions such as the big banks, we have come within reach of 
the 1 percent. 

Mr. Gaup. We are right about in here. If you add 
Food for Peace, our contributions to the World Bank, and 
IDB, and all the rest of it, it is still around .6 or .7 of one 
percent. 

QUESTIONS 


Secretary Rusk. I think we might start the questions, 


CONTACTS WITH HANOI 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said we have continuous 
diplomatic and private contacts on Viet-Nam. I take it 
these are relatively fruitless. Are we at least encouraged 
by the line of contacts? 

SECRETARY Rusk. Yes, we think it is important to 
keep the lines open. If they are to be private, they have 
to continue to be private. 

Q. But does the other side want to keep them open? 

SEcRETARY Rusk. They continue to occur. We 
haven’t had much on the back channel. As I put it 
before, they keep hanging up the telephone. But, never- 
theless, the problem is not lack of contact. The problem 
is, with contact we still don’t see a decision to stop sending 
these people to South Viet-Nam to grab it by force. 


HANOIS DECISION TO CONTINUE THE WAR 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Secretary McNamara said from the 
signs of infiltration he estimated a clear-cut political deci- 
sion has been made to continue the war from the other 
side. 

Do you gather the same impression from the diplomatic 
contacts? 

SECRETARY Rusk. I think that is not a recent occur- 
rence. Of course, I suppose all authorities in Govern- 
ment continue to look at their situation. But that basic 
decision was made in 1959 and announced publicly in 
1960. 

What we have not seen is a new decision looking the 
other way. This means I think a continuation of a deci- 
sion which we have known about and which they have 
been following up on through their infiltration efforts. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE PROBLEM OF VIET-NAM 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in view of the lack of success we 
have had in the Security Council, is there a chance we will 
take Viet-Nam to the General Assembly? 

SECRETARY Rusk. I have no doubt that the General 
Assembly will hear a good deal of discussion of Viet-Nam, 
because it will come up with a good many items on the 
agenda. 

The problem in the United Nations is, as far as Viet- 
Nam is concerned, that first in the Security Council there 
is a veto, which means that it is very unlikely that the 
Security Council will be able to take any action on this 
subject. 
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In the General Assembly there are a good many mem- 
bers, including the Secretary General, who are concerned 
by the fact that Hanoi and Peking both have persistently 
said this is not the affair of the United Nations but rather 
for some other machinery. 

You will recall when this matter was discussed in the 
Security Council on the most recent occasion the Soviet 
representative said, “This is not UN business. This is 
for the Geneva Conference.” When Ambassador Gold- 
berg said, “All right, let us use the Geneva machinery,” 
nothing came out of that. 

But the fact that two of the primary parties here have 
said, “This is not the business of the UN,” has led a good 

ay UN members to feel, “Let us not go formally into 
us, but keep the way open for some other machinery to 
deal with it.” I am not sure there will be formal action. 

Q. If this is the primary purpose of the UN, to keep 
the peace, why not throw it into their laps? 

SecrETARY Rusk. We have thrown it into their laps 
in several ways, but you have to get them to pick it up. 


ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you discuss the question of Com- 
munist China’s entrance into the United Nations at this 
meeting? 

SecrETARY Rusk. I didn’t here this morning, but the 
matter did come up before Senator Stennis’ Committee 
earlier today. I pointed out that the United Nations 
runs into the same problem that we run into in our bi- 
lateral contacts with Peking. They keep saying there 
is nothing to discuss unless we are prepared to surrender 
Formosa. 

When we make it clear it is not for us to surrender 13 
million or 14 million people against their will and we can’t 
do that, we find it impossible to have any constructive dis- 
cussions with Peking about southeast Asia or disarmament 
or exchanges or anything else. 

We don’t believe there is a majority of the UN wiling 
to expel this nation that has been a charter member, an 
active and loyal member of the UN, and that is now giv- 
ing technical assistance to more than 25 members of 
the UN. 

So as long as the United Nations doesn’t do that, Peking 
isn’t going to accept, in any event, any approaches about 
membership in the UN. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what I had in mind is that earlier 
this week Ambassador Goldberg told us that our China 
policy was under review in preparation for next month’s 
mecting of the General Assembly. Some of us thought we 
heard a hint in that that we might be prepared to offer a 
two-China policy instead of our customary policy of just 
simply trying to keep Communist China out. 

SECRETARY Rusk. The major questions of foreign pol- 
icy are looked at continuously. The fact that there was a 
tie vote in the General Assembly last time, of course, causes 
us to look at the question in connection with the forth- 
coming General Assembly. 
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Those who say, “Let us admit Peking, but of course we 
have to protect the position of Republic of China,” just 
are not in business or not in touch with the real situation. 
We don’t believe that Peking has demonstrated that it is 
prepared to enter the United Nations as a member, that 
it would be desirable for them to come in at the expense of 
the expulsion of the Republic of China. 

These are matters that have to be considered in relation 
to the voting situation in the General Assembly, the atti- 
tudes of other members. We are not the only ones who 
have something to say about this. We haven't seen indi- 
cations in Peking’s attitude or policy for a change in the 
situation as far as we can see it now. Of course, it is under 
review and will continue to be as we approach the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Q. Can you say flatly this time out we will mount the 
offensive against Chinese membership that we had put up 
in previous years or not? 

SEcRETARY Rusk. We are now consulting with many 
Governments on this question at the present time. I just 
would expect that the situation in the General Assembly 
this year will be what it was at the conclusion of the Gen- 
eral Assembly last year. There will be no change in the 
Assembly. 

Q. The impression is left in some quarters that the 
admission would not be adverse to Peking coming into 
the United Nations if Nationalist China would remain. 

Secretary Rusk. That combination is not going to 
produce any change in the situation. That, in effect, is 
a combination which produces status quo. 

Q. If the Communist Chinese would buy that kind of 
a package, would we? 

Secretary Rusk. That is a hypothetical question that 
just doesn’t appear on the horizon at the present time so 
there is no point in speculating about it now. 


NORTH VIETNAMESE INTENTIONS AND HOPES 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have you told the Cabinet that the 
offensive Secretary McNamara has been talking about is 
based on a political reading in Hanoi that President 
Johnson’s policy is going to be repudiated at the polls in 
November here. Do you believe that? 

Secretary Rusk. While Secretary McNamara was 
out I commented on that matter of the will of Hanoi dem- 
onstrated by their continued infiltration as going ahead 
with decisions made sometime ago and that we have not 
seen any new decisions to stop doing what they are doing. 

We have known all along that there are several ele- 
ments in Hanoi’s thinking about this situation. They 
have hoped for military success in the South. They have 
hoped for disintegration of the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. They have hoped for the buildup of an inter- 
national opinion situation that might cause us to change 
our sense of commitment there. 

They have hoped for internal differences in this coun- 
try to cause a change. We think they will be disappointed 
on all four of these. They watch or discuss what is going 
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on here and they quote from them frequently on their 
broadcasts. So they are watching it all right. 

Q. If I understand Secretary McNamara, he is not 
talking about the basic decision in Hanoi that you have 
mentioned but the decision to send full-scale units, divi- 
sions, across the border, which is a new decision. Isn’t 
that what you had in mind? 

SECRETARY McNamara. I don’t think it is a new deci- 
sion but it is a clear decision of the day to continue to 
prosecute the war in the South. 

Q. From what point do you date “on the basis of in- 
telligence” we have the decision to send a full division 
across? 

SECRETARY McNamara. They began by sending regi- 
ments. So you should talk about formal military units 
across. I would think that decision was probably made 
sometime in 1964. 

SECRETARY Rusk. It was the end of 1964, the begin- 
ning of 1965, one of their divisions as a division moved 
from North Viet-Nam to South Viet-Nam. That was the 
end of 1964, the beginning of 1965, before the bombing 
started, by the way, if you are thinking about escalation. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE’S VISIT TO CAMBODIA 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if you would entertain one other 
question, you mentioned you would certainly welcome 
some assistance from General de Gaulle in the coming 
visit to Cambodia. Have you solicited that? 

SECRETARY Rusk. We have been in touch with the 
French Government from time to time on that subject. 
As I indicated this morning, for those who haven't caught 
up on it, we would hope, the position of Cambodia, its 
neutrality, its territorial situation, can be strengthened. 
We have supported the request for a strengthening of the 
ICC in this regard. 

We also hope that perhaps this visit might be the occa- 
sion for some change in view on the other side as to 
readiness to come to a conference table and start some of 
these processes to which they have consistently said no. 
We have no reason to think that will occur. 

If there is one key question you want to put to Secre- 
tary McNamara before he leaves —- 


SIZE OF THE MILITARY PROBLEM IN VIET-NAM 


Q. Secretary McNamara, the public is going to con- 
clude from what you said about the infiltration, casualty 
rates, and so forth, that we have a military problem of 
increasing size on our hands in South Viet-Nam. They 
are going to wonder what the response of the United 
States to this increasing size is going to be. Can you say 
something about that? 

SECRETARY McNamara. In a narrow sense it is an 
increasing problem because the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese are increasing in strength. But in a broader 
sense I don’t think you could say it is a problem of in- 
creasing size, because our operations have been increas- 
ingly successful in recent weeks and recent months. 
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The failure of the Viet Cong monsoon offensive to 
materialize is the best illustration I can give of that. The 
very substantial increase, 100 percent increase, in the 
number of defections from Viet Cong and North Viet- 
namese forces is another indication of that. This doesn’t 
mean that we may not need additional U.S. forces. 

The President said on July 28, a year ago, that we 
would supply whatever forces are required, whatever 
forces are requested by military commanders. That has 
been our policy, is our policy, and will be our policy. 

Q. You said it hasn’t changed? 

SecrETARY McNamara. No, it has not. 


EFFECT OF BOMBING OF FUEL DEPOTS 


Q. What evidence do you have of the results of the 
bombings of the fuel depots? What has been the effect 
of those? 

SECRETARY McNamara. We have photographic evi- 
dence of the destruction of the oil tanks and oil capacity. 
I think the most dramatic effect of the attacks on the 
petroleum depots to date has been interruption of the 
supply of petroleum products to North Viet-Nam since 
the major attacks of June 29. As a result of that inter- 
ruption, in conjunction with the destruction of the storage 
facilities and hence stored oil, a very dramatic decline in 
the supplies of petroleum products within North Viet- 
Nam. 

Now I ask you to excuse me. 

SEcRETARY Rusk. We have appointments and you 
have deadlines. You may want to browse in the charts. 
Perhaps one more question before you go. 


TROOP WITHDRAWALS FROM EUROPE 


Q. Secretary McNamara suggested the amount of 
troops and technical ability of troops would allow a with- 
drawal from Europe to Great Britain to the United States 
without reducing the strength of our capability in Europe. 
What does the German Government think of that? 

SEcRETARY Rusk. This question of basing several re- 
connaissance squadrons in this country was based on their 
ability to get back promptly if they were needed. Certain 
others were moved to the UK. I wouldn’t think this 
would refer to major elements. As I indicated to Senator 
Stennis’ committee, we believe that NATO should go 
ahead with its examination of the nature of threats and 
what NATO as a whole ought to do about that threat and 
to do so on an equitable and shared basis within the 
alliance. 

Tue Press. Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at the 
White House. In their remarks, the members of the Cabinet re- 
ferred to a series of charts on display in the Cabinet Room. 

Governors Sawyer, Scranton, Volpe, and Smylie, to whom the 
President referred in his opening remarks, together with Governor 
William Avery of Kansas, are members of a subcommittee of the 
National Governors’ Conference, the advisory committee on Fedcral- 
State-local relations. The five Governors were in Washington to 


meet with Farris Bryant, Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 
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White House Conference 
“To Fulfill These Rights” 


Statement by the President Upon Receiving the Final 
Report of the Conference and Announcing the 
Appointment of an Inter-Departmental 

Committee To Study the Report. 

August 25, 1966 


The President today received the final report of the 
White House Conference “To Fulfill These Rights.” 

The report was presented to the President by the Hon- 
orary Chairman of the Conference, Mr. A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, international president of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, and the Chairman of the Conference, 
Ben W. Heineman, chairman of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway Co. The report was presented to the 
President at today’s Cabinet meeting. 

The report includes the recommendations of the 29- 
member Council to the White House Conference and a 
summary of discussions which took place during the 2-day 
conference held in Washington June 1 and 2. Also in- 
cluded are the resolutions passed by any one of the 12 
panels at the conclusion of the Conference. The report’s 
recommendations deal with economic security, education, 
housing, and the administration of justice. 

Receiving the report, the President expressed his gratifi- 
cation, and that of the Nation for the work done by Mr. 
Randolph, Mr. Heineman, the Council, and the 2,500 
conferees who assembled in Washington June 1 and 2. 

He also announced his appointment of senior officials 
in those Cabinet departments whose work is particularly 
affected by the recommendations of the Conference. 
These are the Departments of Justice, HUD, HEW, 
Labor, Commerce, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The senior officials are (a) to examine the recom- 
mendations in the report that bear on the work of their 
department, (b) to make an interim report to the Presi- 
dent within 30 days for possible utility of the recommen- 
dations for departmental action or legislation, (c) to reply 
to the report’s criticisms of present programs, (d) to de- 
scribe the efforts their departments will make to keep 
the report under consideration in the future, (e) to ex- 
amine the full 5,000-page verbatim transcript of the Con- 
ference for recommendations or suggestions made by the 
conferees. 

Those senior departmental officers will form a com- 
mittee, to be chaired by Harry C. McPherson, Jr., Special 
Counsel to the President, and Clifford Alexander, Deputy 
Special Counsel to the President. The committee will 
mect regularly at the White House to examine ways by 
which specific programs can be made more effective in 
securing civil rights and relieving conditions of poverty. 

The President also instructed Governor Farris Bryant 
to see that copies of the report of the Conference were 
forwarded to every Governor. The President asked the 
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Vice President to convey copies of the report to Mayors in 
over 500 cities in the United States. 

The President informed Mr. Heineman and Mr. Ran- 
dolph that the report would be sent to Mr. George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, and Mr. Beverley Murphy, 
president of Campbell Soups and head of the Business 
Council. 

The President said: “It is important that the recom- 
mendations of the Council and the Conference receive 
serious attention by local, State, and Federal government 
officials. And much more than official action is involved 
here. Many of the recommendations in this report deal 
with the role of the private sector in fulfilling the rights of 
Negro Americans. Organized labor, the business com- 
munity, foundations, religious, educational, and civic 
organizations have a vital role to play in that crucial effort. 

“The recommendations of this Conference should be 
studied and discussed by every thoughtful and responsible 
American, and wherever practicable they should be imple- 
mented without delay. 

“There may be recommendations on which it is not 
possible to secure agreement among men of good will. 
That is to be expected with a subject of this gravity and 
complexity. But the report gives us an agenda for debate 
and action for years to come. Thus it more than justifies 
the months of painstaking effort that went into its 
preparation.” 


MEMBERS OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—Lisle C. Carter, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary for Individual and Family Service 

Department of Housing and Urban Development—H. Ralph Tay- 
lor, Assistant Secretary for Demonstrations and Intergov- 
ernmental Relations 

Department of Labor—Stanley Ruttenberg, Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower and Manpower Administrator 

Bureau of the Budget—William D. Carey, Assistant Director 

Department of Justice—John Doar, Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division; Roger W. Wilkins, Director, Commu- 
nity Relations Service 

Office of Economic Opportunity—Bertrand M. Harding, Deputy 
Director 

Department of Commerce—LeRoy Collins, Under Secretary of 
Commerce 


note: “The Report of the White House Conference ‘To Fulfill 
These Rights, June 1-2, 1966, Washington, D.C.” (Government 
Printing Office; 177 pages) was made available with the release. 


The Henry J. Hoffman Family 


The President’s Letter to the Only Family With Five 
Sons Currently on Active Duty in Any of the 
Military Services. Dated August 22, 1966. 
Released August 25, 1966 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman: 


I learned only recently that yours is the only family 
with five sons currently on active duty in any of the mili- 
tary services, an experience unprecedented in the United 
States Marine Corps. 
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I am deeply impressed by this record. 


As you may know, each day I receive reports which 
indicate the bravery of our servicemen and which make 
me realize even more the magnitude of our debt to them. 

This certainly applies to your fine sons who individually 
and collectively have demonstrated the highest degree of 
loyalty and dedication. 


But just as I am proud of them, I also want to com- 
mend you for imparting to them a deep sense of patriot- 
ism and a full understanding of the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

As long as we have families such as the Hoffmans, I 
have not the slightest doubt that the liberty this nation 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


has enjoyed for almost two hundred years will continue 
to be a birthright for future generations of Americans. 

I wish you would express to each of your sons my ap- 
preciation, as well as that of the entire country, for the 
contributions they are making to the cause of free men 
everywhere. 

Mrs. Johnson joins me in extending best wishes to all 
of the members of your courageous and devoted family. 

Sincerely, 
Lynvon B. JoHNSoN 
[Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Hoffman, 92 Bingham Ave., Rumson, N.J_] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was posted on the bulletin board in 
the Press Room at the White House. It was not made public in 
the form of a White House press release. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted August 22, 1966 


GeraLD A. Brown, of California, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term of 5 years expiring Au- 
gust 27, 1971 (reappointment). 


Submitted August 23, 1966 


W. True Davis, Jr., of Missouri, to be Execu- 
tive Director of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank for a term of 3 years and 
until his successor has been appointed. 


Leo S. Packer, of New York, to be an Assist- 
ant Postmaster General (new position). 


Mites S. McKer, of Michigan, to be a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, vice Dr. N. R. Danielian. 


Submitted August 24, 1966 


Joun S. Hayes, of Maryland, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Switzer- 
land. 


Submitted August 25, 1966 


Joun M. McSwEENeY, of Nebraska, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class One, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Bulgaria. 

Caro C. Latse, of the District of Columbia, 
a Foreign Service Officer of Class One, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Kingdom of Nepal. 

LEo G. Cyr, of Maine, a Foreign Service Offi- 
cer of Class One, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Rwanda. 


1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved August 22, 1966 


Ds cic iencaninnicinna Public Law 89-541 


An Act to provide that the Federal office 
building under construction in Fort Worth, 
Texas, shall be named the “Fritz Garland 
Lanham Federal Office Building” in mem- 
ory of the late Fritz Garland Lanham, a 
Representative from the State of Texas 
from 1919 to 1947. 


Approved August 23, 1966 
pj Public Law 89-543 


An Act to approve a contract negotiated 
with the El Paso County Water Improve- 
ment District Numbered 1, Texas, to au- 
thorize the execution, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Bi FRc ci nnncccancasas Public Law 89-542 


An Act to amend the Act of June 3, 1966 
(Public Law 89-441, 80 Stat. 192), relating 
to the Great Salt Lake relicted lands. 


Approved August 24, 1966 
ne Public Law 89-544 


An Act to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to regulate the transportation, sale, 
and handling of dogs, cats, and certain 
other animals intended to be used for pur- 
poses of research or experimentation, and 
for other purposes. 


Approved August 25, 1966 

DCRR cccccvctantnninnam Private Law 89-280 
An Act for the relief of Chung K. Won. 

Di Bae iiitiiccaniawunn Private Law 89-281 


An Act for the relief of Harriet C. 
Chambers. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released August 19, 1966 

The President’s remarks at Niagara Square 
in Buffalo, N.Y. (advance text). 

Remarks of the President at Columbus Circle, 
Syracuse, N.Y. (advance text). 

The President’s remarks at the dedication of 
the Ellenville Community Hospital, Ellen- 
ville, N.Y. (advance text). 


Released August 20, 1966 

Remarks of the President at the University 
of Rhode Island, Kingston, R.I. (advance 
text). 

The President’s remarks at Manchester, N.H. 
(advance text). 

Remarks of the President at Burlington, Vt. 
(advance text). 

The President’s remarks at Lewiston, Maine 
(advance text). 


Released August 21, 1966 
Remarks of the President at Campobello 


Island, New Brunswick, Canada (advance 
text). 


Released August 25, 1966 

The President’s remarks before the foreign 
exchange teachers in the Rose Garden 
(advance text). 

Fact sheet on AEC Experimental Breeder Re- 
actor No. 1. 

Fact sheet on visit of the President to the 
Mid-America Industrial Site, Pryor, Okla. 


Released August 26, 1966 

Remarks of the President upon arrival at 
Pocatello, Idaho (advance text). 

The President’s remarks near Idaho Falls, 
Idaho (advance text). 

Remarks of the President at the University 
of Denver, Denver, Colo. (advance text). 

The President’s remarks at Pryor, Okla. (ad- 
vance text). 











Editor’s Note 
Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President left the White House Friday morning, August 26, 
1966, for a speaking tour in Idaho, Colorado, and Oklahoma, after 
which he was scheduled to go to the LBJ Ranch for the celebration of 
his 58th birthday. 


Texts of his remarks and other releases made public during the tour 
will be published in the next issue. 
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Bill Signings—Continued 
Federal Salary and Fringe Benefits 











Act of 1966, statement__.----.--.- 951 
George Rogers Clark Historical Park, 
Vincennes, Ind., remarks_-.--.---. 987 
Government records and information, 
availability of, statement_......--- 895 
Library Services and Construction Act 
Amendments of 1966, statement... 958 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Authorization Act, 
1007, GORRUIOG nce ccccccnccccce 1026 
Screwworm, eradication of, state- 
TOE eicccentnccnsanmennmosensane 999 
Stockpiles of metallurgical grade 
manganese ore, statement__.-....- 1088 
TVA revenue bond bill, remarks_-...-. 1053 
Bill vetoes. See Veto Messages. 
Bjergo, Allen Clifford_.....-.---------. 947 
ey en 932 
Boerger, Lt. Col. Frank C_..------.-.- 1055 
Boling, William G_.-..----..----..---. 932 
Books for the handicapped_.....-...-. 1018 
Bosley, Pfc. Charles William-__......-- 988 
Bowie, Robert B 899, 940 
Boyd, Porrest...........c22ccnnewcccocce 961 
Boyle, Edward J., Sr_----------------- 1089 
Boyle, W. Bu.2222c enn www ccenesccace 1088 
Bray, Charles W asae OES 
Brewster, Kingman, Jr-..--.----.-.--- 895 
Broughton, Robert W-.--------.------- 908 
Brown, Bradford E--.........-----.--. 933 
Brown, Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) -.------ 962 
TROGE, DOMREE Winn ccnnnncnnnccncece 908 
Budget 
Effect of Federal salary and fringe 
benefits increase.................. 952 
Impact of appropriations add-ons... 952 
White House Conference on Inter- 
national Cooperation, review of 
recommendations for 1968 budget. 1025 
Budget, Bureau of the 
ces le 5 1051 
Functions regarding expenses of 
transferred employees__........-.-. 969 
Per diem rates for civilian personnel 
ee ee eee 1026 
URS GU kiciccccctsncssan 901, 954, 956 
Burnham, Donald C.--...-------....-- 1088 
Burnham, Prime Minister Forbes, of 
NOD ict ciccaiccktecindaiennsicnaneniaaiae 965, 966 
Byrne, Sister Marie Martin._--_..-.._- 908 


Cabinet reports on economic matters... 1047 
ee NR ce ee 899, 940 


Califano, Joseph A., Jr.-..-.--....-.-- 1025 
California Debris Commission__-.~...-~- 1055 
California, gubernatorial campaign.... 962 
COE DD iiiinccnicitntmannacn 962 


Canal Study Commission, Atlantic-Pa- 


TE Te ite nminkcannins 1069 
Captive Nations Week, 1966__......--- 907 
Carlson, Dr. Reynold E_...-.-...---.. 1024 


Central Intelligence Agency, remarks at 
award ceremony for Vice Adm. Wil- 
een FP. TR, Fis ciciccnncinnnacne 

Checklist of unpublished releases___... 

940, 970, 1006, 1027, 1055, — 

Child development, task force on 


Child Health Program__........-.--- 1008 
China, Communist_--....----- 929, 960, 961 
Cities 
Coordination of Federal urban pro- 
OO ieiicnciccumeninnsimmeniins 1051, 1052 


Demonstration cities program_984, 999, 1039 
News conference remarks__-.--...--- 1039 
BE DR iaiscccinccicstabiniceeapababinnanialg 984, 1039 
Swimming programs for disadvan- 


bo EE Te 069 
Civil rights 
Indianapolis, Athletic Club luncheon 
(ERD étkicconadsnaenneganas 984 


News conference remarks... 904, 960, 1037 
Ue ee 1037, 1043 
Civil Service Commission 

Employment of mentally retarded, 


CONES ticscemianieaenanianannen 896 
Employment under Youth Opportu- 
nity Campaign, report...-..-.---- 1072 


Claims by or against Government, pro- 





OE 957 
CG, BO TE occcittintcnniat naan 908 
ce a 899 
Coal Mine Safety Board of Review, Fed- 

Oe a eRe ae a ee 1043, 1055 
College Library Resources, Advisory 

CI ian hnsiincnsisstinssstiicihncceistnittitaptianaianieny 932 
ee 933 
Colombia, U.S. Ambassador to....---- 1024 
Combat pay tax exemption for officers... 1086 
Combined Federal Campaign, Washing- 

ton Metropolitan Area_........----- 1015 
Commerce, Department of 

Appalachian Highway Program_--_-_-. 1070 


Cabinet report on economic matters. 1048 
Highway emergency medical services 


I cicitnciincitenestitiiitincmninnaniniieiaaininaiae 906 
= safety improvement proj- 
re ae en ee 073 
cummene Credit Corporation, 1965 
ee eee ee 998 
Communist China_.......-..-.-- 929, 960, 961 
Congress 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
CID etetitmnciimen 1016, 1017 
Legislative record............... 993, 1038 
Congress, Communications to 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission, report......--- 1069 
Combat pay tax exemption for offi- 
CB ia ccct inc tenicnncncbenaieaaatons 1086 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 1965 
DOIG aca ceinccncienctnneiinsiiepntiainninnenaansniasal 998 
Flood losses, unified national program 
for managing, report.....-.------ 1041 
Flood victims, insurance and other 
financial assistance to, report._--- 1053 
International educational and cul- 
tural exchange program, report.... 1046 
Veto messages. See separate entry. 
Congressional elections, Virginia pri- 
WEG cdcicccctsmietncsnsmennsninnne 961 
Congressional leaders, meeting to dis- 
cuss appropriations add-ons_-_----~. 952 
Gomer, Jem T.......nnccccccescesaces 1015 
Ce a 933 
Costaie®, Prema. ...n.ncnccncwcecnscasas 959 
Cost of living. See Inflation, preven- 
tion of. 
Cost reduction 
Defense Department-_-_-_--.-.-------. 922 
Federal Aviation Agency_.-..-.--... 905 
PURGE BORG cncsetenesncemins 1044 
Council of Economic Advisers 
OS US 1047 
Steel price increase statement____.-- 1024 
Courts. See United States Courts. 
Credit, interest rates......--.--.-- 961, 1050 
Crime in the District of Columbia, 
President’s Commission on_--.--..-. 997 
Crime reduction, law enforcement as- 
SGD TOUENG,..wnccciniinincrnimnam 1008 
nn cen een 890 
Cummings, Walter J., Jr__.-.------- 899, 940 
ee 1014 
TRG, DURE Thi ccntccnnscnnnamnin 933 
Daniel, Lt. Col. Walter F_......-.-.-.. 999 
TIE, DORE Pace ccccncncsasnaannin 933 
TR, Si kicdinnicnemaan 960 
DAVE, GONG inn cccncanwessesnneses 963 
Dawson, George W... 0f...<6.ccccencece 933 
De Angelus, Alfred R.....-..-------... 933 
TION, THUR Wis cicitcitinciecctctinicmnnain 947 
Defense, Department of 
Military Liaison Committee to AEC, 
CH, ccccmncnanedadene 1018, 1027 
Per diem rates for civilian personnel 
om Gravel ststus.............cnse 1026 
United Nations, Senior Air Force 


Member, Military Staff Committee. 1089 


Demonstration cities bill__.._- 984, 999, 1039 

Denton, Repr. Winfield K_........---. 987 

Development Assistance Committee, 
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I | HU ic cicienccsisitinisicnpabanitcian 900, 940 
Disadvantaged children, swimming pro- 
GOES DO ina eiccctnintinenecnndiiica 1069 
District of Columbia 
Combined Federal Campaign_-_-_-.-_-_- 1015 
Court of General Sessions, associate 
by er ee eee 1089 
Law enforcement assistance report... 1003, 
1004 
Metropolitan Police Department_-_--_. 997 
Dodd, Robert H 947 
TB i ce niiinintitssstitsiniiiipiai 1003 


98 
Draft, commission to review... 894, 902, 1084 





DR, Ce ieiccnctetnianawunn 1088 

Dundas, Richard J., ITI_......--.---.-. 908 

Durall, James R -- 933 

a ee 1089 

Economic Advisers, Council of. See 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Economic Opportunity, Office of, swim- 
ming programs for disadvantaged 
WE acne ccd cman 1069 


Economy, national 
Effect of high interest rates.... 961, 1051 
Inflation, prevention of. See separate 
entry. 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy, views 


955, 982, 1036-1040, soat-tent 
Education 

American Field Service students__-_-- 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive Costs for Student Loan Pro- 
CU os cisictscaicsinnncbenicaiaiaimmantnmmadl 
Educational laboratories for improve- 
ment of school systems-_-.__..--..-- 
International educational and cul- 
tural exchange program, report.... 1046 

Library Research and Training Proj- 


ects, Advisory Committee on_-.---.. 1064 
Peace Corps school-to-school pro- 

OUI ao csi ceces cient das ch citar 949 
School lunch program-------------- 964 
ee gk 1039 


Eighth Armored Division Association 
a ne eee 1045 


Employment, Cabinet report._-.------ 1049 
Equal opportunity_........--.-------- 904 
European Communities, U.S. Represent- 

SHINGO Ui ci kcenntcdnecanmeaaen 1016, 1027 
Exchange Peace Corps-.--.--..------- 949, 951 
Executive Office of the President, Office 

of Science and Technology, Deputy 

GONE occa ewncennananns 1015, 1027 
Executive Orders 

American Airlines, Inc., dispute with 

employees (E.O. 11291) -.--------- 1000 

Federal executive salary schedule 

TRG. 2B eccccciciaceusinaniinmamts 1023 

BO. [iG nncccctintinndcccsennnes 1073 
Flood hazard, evaluation in connec- 

tion with Federal properties (E.O. 

SEGD) oc ccciansdsntomnsaci 1041, 1042 
Government employees, expenses 

upon transfer (E.O. 11290) -------- 969 
Greece, convention with United 

States (E.O. 11900) ................ 1083 
In: entive pay for hazardous duty and 

special pay for sea duty and duty 

at certain places (E.O. 11292) ----- 1020 
National Advisory Commission on Se- 

lective Service (E.O. 11289) -------- 894 
Per diem rates for Government civil- 

ian personnel in travel status (E.O. 

DEBBIE encciensgcsscseeenseaneenen 1026 
Savings deposits of members of the 

uniformed services (E.O. 11298)-. 1068 
United States passports (E.O. 11295). 1034 


Urban programs of Federal agencies, 
coordination (E.O. 11297)_--- 1051, 1052 

Water pollution by Federal activities, 
prevention, control, and abatement 


Of (RMA MIG scccccnnnictmnnians 891 
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Facine, Michael L 933 

Fairchild, Thomas E_--..-..----~-- 899, 940 

Farm income 
Se 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 1965 
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